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THE HOME BASE OF HOME MISSIONS.* 


E. L. COBLENTZ. 


A resident of New England upon being asked where is Bos- 
ton replied, “ Boston, I would remind you, is not a locality 
but a mentality. Boston is a state of mind.” Though for 
convenience we speak in terms of Orient and Occident, of East 
and West, of Baltimore and Detroit, yet missions are not a 
locality but a state of the soul. Love is not a geographical 
affair, nor is self sacrifice a matter of latitude and longitude. 

We have just had, by the former speaker, an excellent pres- 
entation of the history, the program and the prophecy of our 
home missions in the Southern section of this synod. A 
similar exposition might be given of the North. I might re- 
hearse the steady extension, the enlarging work and admirable 
_ growth, since the organization of the board. But the data 
of all this interesting history is so clearly presented in offi- 
cial reports, and so thoroughly familiar to this Synod and 
to the members of this congregation, that a review or recital 
of these facts here would be tedious and useless. Or, by re- 


1An address delivered at the meeting of the Potomac Synod of the 
Reformed Church in session at Greencastle, Pa., Oct. 26—Nov. 2, 1915. 
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ferring to the swelling streams of immigration, the congested 
conditions of our cities, the program of social service and edu- 
cational evangelism, I might attempt to “prick the sides of 
our intent” or “whet some flagging determinations” and thus 
urge on toward a larger accomplishment. But we who have 
heard the winsome appeal of the sainted father of our church 
building funds, and the passionate power of our secretary of 
the board in his masterful presentation of the possibilities and 
alluring opportunities in America could certainly not be 
mightily aroused or reasonably inflamed by anything I might 
give in that direction. 

I have decided upon a slightly different approach to the 
Home Mission subject, by taking as my theme “The Home 
Base of Home Missions,” which I hope will yield a message 
not unworthy of a place on the program of this synod. 

That the home base is conspicuously neglected or considered 
significant merely as a source of revenue for denominational 
enterprises is ample justification for my choosing this subject. 
A soldier, a bishop and a laborer one day were giving their 
several services as reasons for their superior importance. The 
soldier said—I fight for all. The bishop—I pray for all. The 
laborer—I pay for all. If the congregations pray and pay and 
fight for all, and are thus the sources “whence the healing 
streams do flow,” then certainly the object of paramount im- 
portance in the whole program of church extension and de- 
nominational interests is the established self-supporting church. 

This importance is intensified by the frequent statement that 
the ministry holds the key to the entire mission situation. 
They are blamed as the final cause of its halting, limping gait. 
It is affirmed that only a small percentage have any real zeal 
in the matter. The others are either tamely indifferent or 
boisterously hostile. Their conversion would issue in the 
evangelization of the world in this generation and usher in the 
kingdom within the century. A speaker at the World’s Mis- 
sionary Conference in 1910, as recorded in Vol. 8 of its pro- 
ceeding, says: “There is no question of the ability of Chris- 
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tendom to provide the material means necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the task; and there is no reason apart from 
selfish indifference why within ten years sufficient resources 
should not be forthcoming to carry to the remotest corner of 
the world the message of the gospel.” (This, of course, would 
include America. ) 

The intimate acquaintance with the resources of the home 
church which such statements assume is only surpassed by the 
lack of acquaintance with the nature of the task to be done. 
Whatever may be deemed a sufficient policy for the foreign 
land, the home church does not believe that the recital of a 
few historical facts about Jesus, the securing of a formal as- 
sent to a creed, the organization of a few more congregations 
and the enfoldment of a few more people into a denomination 
is fulfilling its mission or meeting the needs of our modern 
American life. The Kingdom here is beyond the primary 
grade. The evangelization of our world here, the bringing 
of the Kingdom in our land is not a mere territorial exten- 
sion, but a mental and spiritual problem. It is not breadth, 
but depth. It means the permeation of all of life’s interests, 
the impregnation of all of life’s relations and the elevation of all 
of life’s activities, financial, social and political with and to 
the level of Jesus’ ideas and purposes. Anything less than 
this is woefully inadequate and utterly unworthy of our heroic 
devotion. “Not to pluck a few brands from the burning but 
to put out the conflagration” is the home mission task. When 
we conceive of it thus, well may we pause before its magnitude 
and soberly ask concerning our sufficiency. What is some- 
times called enthusiasm begotten of a larger vision is only zeal 
begotten of immature thought. The advocates of the larger 
vision have yet a much larger vision awaiting them, the seeing 
of which is a consummation devoutly to be wished. The old 
Greek prayer, “Oh, ye gods, set me some difficult task,” was 
answered by Jesus when he taught us to say “Our Father, thy 
Kingdom come.” Home missions is one of a multitude of 
efforts to answer that prayer, the accomplishment of which is 
no afternoon diversion. 
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I. Financia. 
4. Abiiiy, 


We may admit that the offerings of the church are not com- 
mensurate with its resources. With shamed faces we may 
erant tha axistance of seltich veople and willing indifferent 
and incapable ministers, but who here is so void of insight as 
to affirm or even admit that there is no reason for the slow 
pace of the Kingdom but the inherent selfishness of the church 
or the stupid indifference of the ministry. Who is willing to 
admit that the only reason the boards are not deluged with 
checks ix inherent selfishness and indifference of the home 
church? Is the assumption that the church to-day has the 
available material and spiritual possessions with which to 
match the spiritual possibilities and prosecute the ecclesias- 
tical programs of this age and that these resources are igno- | 
rantly and selfishly withheld, a great fact or a grand fiction ? 
Ts it a mighty truth or a mischievous falsehood, that has be- 
come an artificial standard of action and judgment? Does the 
church have the financial ability to do what it is abused for 
not doing ? 

1, Struggle of the Local Congregation for Existence.— 
Whether we agree with Darwin or not, the average congrega- 
tion with few exceptions is a brilliant example of the struggle 
for existence. The maintenance of its own plant, the pro- 
viding of even half adequate equipment requires so much of 
the available resources and energy as to make the upkeep a 
matter of anxiety and such constant concern as often to over- 
shadow spiritual interests. As an actual fact the entire church 
property of America today is one half submerged under mort- 
gages. If it is worth one billion, two hundred million dollars, 
the members are today paying interest on six hundred million 
dollars. The local congregation has no small difficulty in keep- 
ing its finances above reproach. We can not forget that for cer- 
tain or uncertain reasons about 15 per cent. of the membership 
do not support the local church in any way. By allowing three 
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members to the family, since the father is usually the only pro- 


ducer, we have about 25 per cent. of our members upon whom 


we can depend tar Gath dock! and benevolent work, 4 recent 


church statistician says one tenth of the members contribute 
nine tenths of the funds. This is not due entirely to niggardly 


seltishness, but to various other reasons, and is a situation too 
real to be ignored. This is what makes our figuring of so 


many cents per member for objects so utterly abgurd. 

2. Average Wage,—While we are assuming that there are vast 
sums that should be forthcoming, it is well for us to remember 
that according to the census report of 1900 the average annual 
wage in the textile trade with about 700,000 workers was only 
$315.7 In the iron workers trade with 223,000 workers the 
average is $549. Tn the boot and shoe industry with 143,000 
workers the average is $473, According to the Massachu- 
setts report of 1908 more than one third of the male workers 
received less than $500 and more than one half less than $600. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in its report for 1910 
says that of the 1,500,000 railroad employees in the United 
States 51 per cent. receive an annual wage of less than $625 
and only 7 per cent. receive over $1,000, According to a quite 
recent report 1,000,000 farmers in America had a net profit 


_ of only $100 per year. Not only in the city but in the country 


whole multitudes are living cramped lives. | 

This is no plea of poverty, no screen for selfishness, no 
shield for stinginess, but an awful fact of our social life that 
fills us with sorrow at its effect upon human life and character. 
The ruling classes are always the possessing classes both in 
church and in state. To have these possessing classes who 
have lived so long in the best of surroundings, with all the 
conveniences and opportunities, that they have lost the sense 
of how the masses live, to outline state, church and social 
policies that require the extraction of funds from these masses 
without a keen sense of the limited amount of available re- 
sources is too serious a blunder for leaders in the name of the 
Christ who had not where to lay his head, to make. 

2‘¢The Church and the Labor Conflict,’’ Womer. 
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B. The Right. 

However important the question of financial ability is, it 
pales before the greater moral issue. Assuming that most of 
our people have an adequate income—which is not the case, 
though, they seem to have money for every small wish, and 
further that many are living in comparative luxury, and there- 
fore have an abundance of resources—the stupendous question 
is not the miserable one how to get it, but by what right do 
we get it. The only valid reason for our efforts.is that it is 
God’s will and promotes his Kingdom better in that direction 
than in any other. Is it not amazing how we have so stand- 
ardized God’s will and graded the degrees of importance as to 
assume to prescribe inflexible rules and methods for his King- 
dom. What marvelous wisdom! He who identifies the King- 
dom with the church and makes missionary enterprises the 
superior interest has no difficulty here. But precisely here 
is the deeper issue. What divine authority has made eccle- 
siastical enterprises the colossus between whose feet all else 
must creep. 

The church may be one of God’s forces for bringing the 
Kingdom of Good Will, but it is not the only one, nor per- 
haps even the greatest one, at least not in every age. What 
transpires within the cloister of the home, affects the welfare 
of society more than what is done in the courts of cathedrals. 
If Jesus was right when he said that large, rich, excellent, 
abundant life was the goal and purpose of life, then all the 
forces of life that contribute to the making of masterful and 
superior personalities are kingdom forces, and we can not con- 
clude in advance or console ourselves afterwards that money 
from private funds to church treasuries is always an undoubted 
act for the Kingdom. It all depends upon from what other 
causes it was diverted and the wholesomeness of the receiving 
church. When you started to college with funds from your 
careful savings and your parents’ hard labor would it have 
aided or hindered the Kingdom to have diverted these funds 
into denominational channels. How many of our families can 
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not afford to send even one son or daughter to college. They 
have only the satisfaction, if it is any, of helping to support 
colleges for richer people’s children. Will any amount of 
money for missions from them compensate for their unfed 
minds or undeveloped personalities? When you are starting 
your own son or daughter to school would it be a glorious 
sacrifice for God, to contribute this money to church interests ? 
Is it unchristian selfishness or Christian sanity that recog- 
nizes the value of other kingdom interests that directs you. 
A minister of national reputation at a meeting of the Religious 
Education Association said: “The taking of the horse to the 
blacksmith shop and doing of similar duties for my father 
were greater factors in my religious life than my Sunday- 
school.” This was not to disparage the Sunday-school, but to 
recognize the glory of these great homely messengers of God 
in our ordinary life relations. The non-ecclesiastical world is 
not simply the place in which to practice the religion we get 
in the church, but also the place we get religion too. Jesus 
got some of His religion from the law and prophets and syna- 
gogue, but He got much from his life relations. Where did He 
get His idea that the blood. of animal sacrifice could never re- 
move sin? Certainly not from the temple. When He was 
talking about the approaching doom of Jerusalem and the 
attending hardships He added, “ Pray that your flight be not 
in the winter.”. Where did He get that? Who but a poor 
man could have gotten that touch. A man’s property and his 
job are not simply means of livelihood, but means of grace, 
as Rauschenbusch never tires of telling us. Christianity is so 
much bigger than any of its institutions. The line between 
the kingdom interests and non-kingdom interests is not a 
vertical one between the church and the world, but a horizontal 
line running through the church and the world. All that 
aids in human worthfulness, whether in or out of the church, 
is kingdom power and all that hinders whether in or out is 
not of the kingdom. The attempted ecclesiastical monopoliza- 
tion of religion is one of the monstrosities of history. One of 
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the sublime passages in “The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
is “Oh, the wild charge they made,” but the saddest is “Some 
one blundered.” When the Jews erected their great sacri- 
ficial system that demanded the purchase by the people of 
numbers of cattle for burnt offerings for the glory and king- 
dom of God, Jesus looked with great compassion upon the 
multitudes for they had no shepherd. He noted with touch- 
ing tenderness the widow and her mite, and then went in and 
smashed the system that inflicted such demands. When the 
hierarchy forced the peasants of Europe, under penalty of 
hell, to pour their toil-stained coin into the purse of St. Peter, 
for the extension of the kingdom and the erection of those 
great cathedrals which are both a glory and a shame, was it 
divine authority or a monstrous blunder? Protestantism may 
profit by this example. This may disturb our tranquility but 
it is truth, not complacency that makes us free. What divine 
decree has made it a forgone conclusion that the benevolence 
paid in annually from a congregation that is almost devoid 
of even comfortable equipment and which can give its minis- 
ter scarcely half decent support, and thus he is driven to search, 
not for what we term a call of the Lord, but for a fuller crib, 
or dooms him to the sting of poverty now and pauperism in 
his sunset days, or what is worse yet, dooms him to have all 
his fine purposes to become a strong capable minister for his 
denomination and for his Lord, stifled and strangled by the 
grip of penury, for “chill penury does crush the noble rage.” 
(You can’t grow big preachers and big churches in continuous ' 
poverty any more than you can grow big fish baits in a poor 
garden.) I say what divine decree makes it a forgone con- 
clusion that this does promote God’s kingdom? What superior 
wisdom is this that removes every possibility of doubt that the 
great and good God wanted that preacher and that congrega- 
tion to have that money and that we have hindered rather than 
helped the kingdom? Conscientiousness is one thing, but 
meddlesomeness is another, but some men can not see the 
difference. We divert from one good channel to another, and 
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not from a bad to a good or from a good to a better. Is to 
cramp the home congregation God’s will? Because it is a 
church policy does not make it a heavenly policy. It is only 
better if it is and that can be decided on the merits of the 
question only and not by a priori judgment. It is a well- 
known fact that most congregations do resort to some ridicu- 
lous methods to meet their local obligations. One minister, 
with more sincerity than reverence, said in his parochial re- 
port that his congregation had observed all the great festivals 
of the year, including the strawberry festival. Another one, 
with more zeal than wit, announced from the pulpit that they 
had tried every way to meet their obligations and had tried 
honestly ; now they would try a bazaar. A merchant bought 
several tickets to a church weighing match or pie social or 
something, and said, “This is a weekly occurrence, but I must 
do it. I have some customers in all these churches and I can 
not afford to offend.” ‘Now that is purely a benevolent holdup 
done in the name of Jesus the Christ. If our benevolent 
operations are conducted at such a price; if we force our 
ministry often into poverty and despair against their wills; 
if we drive congregations into a sort of highway robbery and 
expose the church to the contempt of our communities, then 
our missions are not a clear gain, but over against our benevo- 
lence must be charged a dwarfed ministry and a cheapened 
church. 

If what I have just said was a plea for selfishness or ease, 
then it would merit your condemnation as it already would 
have Jesus’ disapproval. It is not self sacrifice that I would 
seek to escape, but this docile acceptance of indiscriminate 
hardship under the guise of divine will and the complacent 
belief that it does ipso facto promote God’s kingdom superi- 
orly. I resent the implication that the money or time spent 
upon one’s self or local congregation is necessarily selfish. 

Religion, whether of an individual or a church, without 
sacrifice is a farce. Christianity has only one sign by which 
to conquer. The only noble crown is a crown of thorns. But 
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action, no matter with what hardship involved that is not volun- 
tary (and the very desire of the minster to get to another place 
is evidence that it is not voluntary), is not sacrifice. Hardship 
enforced from others is not sacrifice but slavery. We are not 
working our organization. It is working us and doing it under 
the spell of a superior sanctity and service. We brethren of the 
home base know as well as any others, that our benevolent and 
our local interests may not supplant but supplement each other, 
but we know too that they may supplant and not supplement. 
Whether they supplant or supplement depends not upon some 
external decree but the actual facts and whether they do or 
do not supplement, no such eternal decree has declared mis- 
sion interests absolutely superior to local interests. Why as 
an individual or a congregation are my needs less important 
than yours, and the supplying of them less divine service ? 
We are also awake to the motto “Charity works not by 
exhaustion but fermentation,” that there is a mighty reflex 
influence of missions. That the influence of a wholesome 
exercise reacts advantageously is an undoubted truth. But the 
reflex influence of an unwholesome exercise is unwholesome. 
It is not simply the exercise but the wholesomeness of it that 
determines the wholesomeness of the reflex. Wholesome ex- 
ercise for a feeble man will produce strength, but unwhole- 
some exercise will produce a funeral. The reflex of a whole- 
some helpfulness in the extension of the church and the king- 
dom will react magnificently, but unwholesome activity will 
react unwholesomely. All missions and all benevolence are 
not ipso facto wholesome any more than all exercise is whole- 
some. Whose judgment is to be final in determining the 
wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of the exercise? Certainly 
the local congregation’s judgment should be respected. But 
we dare not have any local judgment for fear that we will be 
branded as selfish or disloyal. Is this protestantism? Does 
the reflex law work out? Would the donation of the funds of 
one of our boards to the other be a wholesome exercise that 
would ferment the donating treasury to overflow? Neither 
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will such a process ferment the treasury of the local congre- 
gation to overflow. Would the contribution of one half your 
salary or even one tenth to benevolence ferment your salary 
to $2,000 next year? Neither will the offerings made by your 
parishoners, farmers, merchants, laborers, etc., to the local 
church or to missions ferment their incomes. That the more 
a man gives of attention and dollars to a cause the more of 
what he has will he give to that particular cause is an accurate 
observation and a great truth, but that the more he gives, the 
more income he will get is an illogical and pernicious fallacy. 
Men who say since they give one tenth to the Lord their busi- 
ness has increased think it a mark of great religious devotion 
and are utterly blind to the Pharisaism of it. A man can 
give one tenth to the church if he so desires but no man can 
honorably give one tenth to the Lord. A man with a God 
satisfied with one tenth does not have a God worth giving even 
that one tenth to, for it is not Jesus’ God. He was satisfied 
with nothing less than ten tenths. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart. If a man’s treasure and his heart 
are at the same place, then with one tenth of our money goes 
only one tenth of our heart. Where is the other nine tenths? 
A divided house must fall. A dual conscience must fail. I 
am always suspicious of the moral outworking of that mind 
that divides the world into sacred and secular compartments 
by an ecclesiastical line. To completely identify the church 
with the kingdom and make church work and the Lord’s work 
exactly commensurate is in itself enough to blur and confuse 
the conscience. But to add to this the belief that contributing 
a certain amount to what is termed the Lord’s work is such a 
meritorious act that the Lord will reward the doer with in- 
creased riches is to throw the whole moral structure of the soul 
into ruin. We have all sorts of get-rich-quick schemes, but of 
them all this is the shrewdest and the most despicable: Come, 
millionaires and paupers, give one tenth to church enterprises 
and all heaven will pour gold into your pockets. This has 
been openly proclaimed. Oh, the pity, the untruthfulness, the 
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ungodliness of it, but it is only the result of the reflex doc- 
trine pushed to its ultimate conclusion. If this were true the 
size of men’s houses and the extent of their estates would be 
an exact evidence of their loyalty to God. If this were true 
then Jesus should have lived in luxury rather than “ having 
not where to lay his head.” The mighty drama of the book 
of Job is a passionate refutation of this fallacy. It cost Jesus 
His life and our forefathers the tragedies of the reformation 
to expose the wrongness of this old doctrine of merit. Now 
to have it return again, all panoplied with the power of a 
sacred truth and glorified with pious feelings in the name of 
that very Jesus whom it destroyed is almost more than one can 
endure with patience. Christian men should be ashamed to 
utter it and the home base too wise to be deceived by its sup- 
posed potency. Did Syria’s missionary activity save her from 
becoming the shame of the world? Did northern Africa’s 
save her from the almost midnight darkness which is down 
over the scenes of that once aggressive activity? Did Rome’s 
missionary policy save her from being the menace to human 
liberty? Did Europe’s save her civilization from collapsing 
under the strain of material interests? No foreign activity 
will save America and no home mission policy will save the 
local church. For a minister who lacks the power of vigorous 
moral leadership in his own community, who has no persuasive 
power to enrich the lives of his people or to feed his own sheep, 
to expect to cure his weakness with a conspicuous missionary 
propaganda is to dupe himself with a dangerous delusion and 
invite ultimate disaster. A strong devoted minister of Jesus 
among men will have a real and sane missionary policy, but a 
fussy missionary zeal is not an infallible evidence of a strong 
and effective minister, and certainly not a substitute for one. 
A congregation that is almost a negligible quantity in the real 
interests of its own community, that thinks it can become a 
mighty power by such attempts is a victim of self deception. 
The home base, ministers and people, need to shun, like a 
pestilence, such nostrums. We cannot be healed by the absent 
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treatment. By such efforts to escape our own city of destruc- 
tion our chariot catches fire by the increased heat of its own 
motion, and hastens the disaster. “Not by putting on more 
headlights, but by increasing the size of the fire box” will our 
engine power increase. 

Missions must be an overflow of a great and mighty life, 
and not a tonic for an enfeebled life. When Jesus gave him- 
self a ransom for many, the ransom was equal to the under- 
taking and not a compensation for His failure. He matched 
possibilities with power. The greatest danger to the church 
always has been externalism and unreality, and missions tend 
to become a form of externalism. The greatest peril of our 
expecting the reflex to heal our local deficiencies and weakness 
is that, instead of driving us back to the great and mighty 
‘source whence power alone can flow, which is the hardest task 
of life, it provides an easy substitute and comforts us with the 
feeling that we have done God’s service when we have simply 
run away from a greater service and a greater sacrifice right 
in the one place God has sent us. It does not require half the 
sacrifice to be a mother superior as a superior mother. It 
does not take so much or so deep heart pangs to raise money, 
as to elevate men. We, as a home base, have been flattering 
ourselves and chloroforming our consciences and hugging to 
our bosoms the delusion that we have made a great sacrifice, 
when we have actually both as pastors and people followed the 
line of least resistance instead of the path of greater service. 
Sacrifice! why we have not touched the hem of the garment 
of sacrifice. Dollars, no matter what may be the financial 
status of the church, dollars are still easier to give and to get 
than soul power, than tears of penitence, than glad joyous 
royal living, than mighty purposes to be golden-minded and 
rich-souled. Our home mission boards have challenged us fre- 
quently, now I send back a counter challenge—Demand either 
a ten per cent. increase from every congregation or an honest 
effort to clean up the moral pollution of the alleys for three 
blocks around the church, which will they choose? I send out 
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a further challenge. Demand of each pastor here that he get a 
check of $25 for missions from that big politician in his church 
or make him tone his political methods up to Jesus’ standard, 
and who can doubt which he will choose as the easier proposition, 
And yet this money-getting we declare a great sacrifice for the 
Lord and pronounce over it our benediction. Missions are not 
too hard, but too easy. They are a long-distance substitute for 
a first-handed grip with the things of the kingdom that leaves 
the church and individuals with the pharisaic pride of heart 
that they have done the Lord’s work and with the consequent 
enfeebled moral life. For a few dollars we get all the thrill 
of a satisfied conscience without coming within the shadow of 
the Cross. When foreigners move in, the church moves to the 
suburbs, and takes up collections. We pride ourselves upon 
increased benevolence. That means, not money but good will. 
Can that be measured by the ledger? Our increased revenues 
are due to increased earnings of some of our people and the 
vigorously operated systematic collecting devices and not to 
hearts swelling with love for God and men. Don’t consult 
your filing cabinet but the grade and tone of life of your con- 
gregation. Is there less ill will, less unpaid bills and more 
love, joy and peace, long suffering, patience, forbearance ? 
Jesus worked for people “ not because there were so many but 
so dear.” Are folks real folks dearer to us as a church? If 
St. Paul felt he could give all his goods to feed the poor and 
even his body to be burned and yet not have charity, what 
right have we to conclude from our statistical tables that we 
have charity. If without that he felt himself but a clashing 
brass, what cheap noise must we often be. 

The disciples of the first century with glowing pride showed 
Jesus the great walls and large buildings of the Holy City, 
but He wept. The disciples of the twentieth are showing Him 
great columns of statistics. Are we sure He is glad? Maz- 
zinni shouted to Italy “Come! suffer,” we to the modern 
church, pay! and you need not even come. What does it profit 
a church to gain the whole world and lose its own soul. The 
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mission appeal has spread one of the biggest horizons that has 
yet stretched before our vision, but it has taught us how tosave 
ourselves by coming down from the Cross. When Adam and 
Eve became conscious of their condition they put on fig leaves 
instead of going to God. The church, conscious of its condi- 
tion, seeks to heal its ills by putting on enterprises rather than 
by going to God. Oh, the folly of it. 


II. Spreirvat. 


To prescribe a reflex panacea for the cure of local failure, 
or a means for local success, is to admit that the home church 
has not been very successful right at home. This brings me to 
say that the assumption that the church is reveling in a spirit- 
ual luxury which it is selfishly withholding from others is a 
reénactment of the temple scene of the publican and the sinner. 
What do all these articles in church periodicals, and all this 
anxiety among ministers, and the multifarious, not to say 
nefarious, methods to induce people to come to church indi- 
cate but the relative failure of the local church. What spirit 
is this which seeks to foist upon others a message we are not 
able to make appealing to our own, or our own are not willing 
to hear? “ A church which cannot frame its message in such 
way as to make its own people hearken and live with a deepen- 
ing joy has no message worth sending to any one. It actually 
can not be missionary.”* The sermon can not be greater than 
the preacher and the message be greater than the messenger. 
The gospel is no commodity to be ladeled out, but a vitalizing 
spirit, and though Jesus has all power the only power we have 
is what of his vitality we actually possess. If we made every 
section of America like the ten blocks surrounding our church 
or our own congregation even would we have done anything 
worth rejoicing over? If we have not vitality enough to do it 
here, what do we possess worth distributing? Not theories but 
facts declare that the church does not possess the spiritual power 
to-day to match the spiritual possibilities of the age. “Neither 

8 McAfee, ‘‘ Missions Striking Home.’’ 
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$5 nor $5,000 per member will do the mission business.” It 
needs not a little more baptism of the spirit of zeal for saving 
souls. That’s just what it don’t need. It needs not a great 
passion to deliver the goods, but to get the goods. The greatest 
issue before the church is to be the church. The church does 
not impress the world in spite of all its services and offerings 
that it has any great boon to offer. Mediocrity can not become 
superiority by contributing. Jesus felt He could redeem Is- 
rael but He could not do it with the perverted temple ideas. 
He had first to redeem Israel’s religion. He told the religious 


- leaders they “scoured sea and earth to make one convert and 


then he was two fold more a child of hell than themselves.* 
What, damned by their religion? Yes. Russia to-day is damned 
by its Christian Church. France in agony and bloody sweat had 
to shake off clericalism in order to save her life. And Spain’s 
death knell is being rung and her shroud woven by her church. 
But we are Protestants! We dare not be the idolators of mere 
words however. Protestantism made the transition from an in- 
fallible church to an infallible book, which was only the shifting 
from one external authority to another. The method of divine 
revelation, the idea God and of cosmology in Catholicism and 
traditional protestantism are absolutely identical. They both 
claim a supernatural set of facts miraculously communicated, 
to be committed not thought, to be accepted, not investigated. 
The whole modern thought world is dominated by the scien- 
tific method. The whole thought world of traditional prot- 
estantism is dominated by the supernaturalistic method. Dr. 
John R. Mott says, “ You can not control a nation until you 
control its brains.” The churches have a conception of the 
world that diametrically opposes the brain currents of to-day 
and hence organized Christianity of today can not be a 
mighty directive power to the forces that God is using in 
building America to-day. Protestantism is dominated by 
John Calvin and his God is as imperialistic and monarchical 
as was the Roman Augustine’s. You can not save a democracy 
with a monarchical theology any more than we could have 


* Matt. 23: 15. 
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gotten the Declaration of Independence from the English Par- 
liament. Dr. Faunce in “The Educational Ideal in the Min- 
istry” in commenting on Kipling’s poem, “The Man Who 
Was,” says: “There are devout men who believe in a God 
who was. He was with Moses opening up streams in rock; 
now men must dig wells. He was with Israel granting people 
bread from heaven; now if a man wants bread, let him work 
for it. Then He anointed kings; now if you want office you 
must get the votes. Then He spoke to men. Now we are in 
a world bereft of divine voices. Oh, young prophets, such an 
idea is the master falsehood of humanity. It is the funda- 
mental untruth which will put unreality in every sermon and 
impiety in every prayer.” Can $5,000,000 annually back of 
an untruth that puts unreality in every sermon and impiety 
in every prayer, save America ? 

The church is fundamentally aristocratic. It divides the 
world into the sacred and secular by an ecclesiastical line. It 
believes in government for the people from above down, but 
not by the people from below up. It is largely an institution 
subsidized by capitalism. Traditionalism in religion, stand- 
patism in politics and capitalism in political economy are all 
of the same piece and parentage. They are fundamentally 
monarchical, and not democratic. Is it strange that the very 
age in which the church has gloried in its greatest extension 
it has been compelled to witness the alienation of two great 
classes,—the working class and the thinking class from its 
ranks? For our own interest or for the working class we are 
now seeking to offer a social service program. Let us not 
deceive ourselves by entertaining too great hopes from this. 
We can not carry the working world to heaven in a social 
service car hitched to an imperialistic train or capitalistic 
chariot, because the toilers won’t go in. They spurn patron- 
age. Social service is not bounty from capitalism, but fellow- 
ship; and fellowship is such a dynamic as to destroy imperial- 
ism. The laboring classes have abandoned the churches and 
are not attracted by them, not because the laborers themselves 


2 
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have abandoned religion—they devoutly revere Jesus and have 
his picture in their temples—but because they have found the 
churches, the religious trusts, going spiritually bankrupt. The 
church is not an unqualified help to religion. It is a question 
whether the mightiest spiritual forces now forming our democ- 
racy are within her ranks. If they are they are certainly not 
there because of their strict orthodoxy. America has scarcely 
more to hope from traditional protestantism than from Roman- 
ism in its effort “to climb the great altar stairs css slope 
through darkness up toward God.” 

“What great idea has the church which will serve as a 
religious lever and fulcrum for the engineering task of the 
present generation? Our inherited Christian faith taught us 
to do our work with our eyes fixed on another world and a life 
to come. But the business before us is concerned with re- 
fashioning this present world, making this earth clean, sweet 
and habitable. We need a great faith to serve as a spiritual 
basis for the tremendous social task before us, and the work- 
ing creed of our religion as it has come down to us has none. 

. It has no adequate answer to the fundamental moral ques- 
tions of our day. Its hymns, its prayers, its ritual, its books 
of devotion are so devoid of social thought that the most thrill- 
ing passions of our generation lie in us half stifled for lack of 
religious utterance. The whole scheme of religion which tra- 
dition has handed down to us was not devised for such ends as 
we now have in hand, and is inadequate to them. We need a 
new foundation for Christian thought.”** What comfortable 
complacency, what limited vision lies back of the proposition 
that the church is revelling in spiritual power and blessings and 
only needs more zeal and a few dollars more per member per 
year to establish more of such organizations, and lo! America 
is saved. Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees is still good 
gospel. A man with an awakened soul can no more champion 
much of modern Churchism than Jesus could the templeism 
and synagogueism of his day. The more positively we decide 

8a Rauschenbusch, ‘‘Christianizing the Social Order,’’ p. 42. 
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in favor of Christ, the more vigorously we have to oppose all 
that is petty and useless in the churches. 

One of the most dominating personalities in modern re- 
ligious thought* declares that “The Roman Church with all 
its busy industry and readiness for sacrifice, does not produce 
a Christianity of manly freedom strong and upright... . With 
Catholicism the last word is ‘stability’ and the eternal mil- 
lions ever in bondage to a temporal power. .. . The old Pro- 
testantism did not regard itself as in any way a mere part of 
a progressing movement but rather as a highly necessary resto- 
ration of a truth which had been tarnished and disfigured, but 
was in itself valid to all eternity. To this extent it shows just 
as decided an aversion to the idea of progress as did Catho- 
licism.” 

This may be disconcerting, but brethren we had better “ face 
hell than seek refuge in enfeebling sophistries and find that by 
a life of seductive selfishness and shirking unpleasant truths 
we have been fixing a great gulf between us and the Kingdom 
of God.” The appeal of America to the home base of missions 
is the most heart-wrenching and soul-gripping call the Church 
for ages has heard. Men and brethren, what must we do not 
only to save others, but to be saved? The first thing is that 
instead of presuming that we are reveling in spiritual posses- 
sions which we are not willing to generously distribute, we 
should be smitten with a humiliating sense of our spiritual 
poverty and should say God be merciful to us sinners. We 
must believe not only in, but with the Lord Jesus Christ that 
organized religion has no mouaopoly on God, and can not ex- 
clusively put Him into life. That Samaritanism is superior 
to Levitism and that prodigals do return without dropping in 
and being converted at the close of a revival service. 

We must love truth more than success and ease as he did 
when he refused the crown of the multitudes. We must not 
forget that while we are engaged in the temple service, over 
the hill tops of our national crises in solemn grand triumph 

4 Eucken, ‘‘Can we still be Christians,’’ page 199 ff. 
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Jesus is coming toward the cities of America. Let us not con- 
vene the sanhedrim against him but go out to meet him with 
glad hallelujahs. We must recognize that the scientific 
method of to-day is not a demoniac force destroying religion 
but one of those big words which Jesus said he had to tell the 
disciples but which they could not bear then. We must see 
that “the very spirit of Christianity is the spirit of truth 
and in our concern for what we eall ‘ spiritual’ if we blur our 
intellectual distinctions we blur our spiritual vision and are 
an enemy of the Christ.’ 

We must recognize and welcome God’s mighty movements 
and messages of to-day, for no church can speak helpfully of 
God unless it sees clearly what God is doing now. We must 
make Christian conscience more applicable to the methods of 
producing wealth and not confine it merely to distribution and 
contribution. We must let the moneyed man know that when 
Jesus really passes beneath his sycamore tree, the event will 
be marked not by a ridiculous attempt to rush to the Church to 
devote one tenth or any portion of what he has earned in the 
miserable “ watered stock” “throat cut competitive,” “ mo- 
nopolistic control of the people’s national resources” methods, 
which produced a mass of poverty and left a trail of blood and 
sin in its wake, which no temple offerings can ever atone for, 
but by a desperate determination to restore fourfold to those 
wretched ones whom he has perhaps ignorantly but terribly 
wronged in the whole process of producing the wealth which he 
possesses. One such example foday would mean more than 
any number of the fat pursed who cling to the essentially un- 
just methods of production and then piously think they are 
glorious examples of Christian servants and marvelous pro- 
moters of His kingdom because they devote some of their sur- 
plus to almost impotent ecclesiastical organizations. A little 
more of Christ’s conscience would make them go out and weep 
bitterly. “The interests are always willing to finance a the- 
ology of resignation—a beyond the stars felicity” but “a 


5 Youtz, ‘‘Enlarging Conception of God.’’ 
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Gothic Cathedral built for Christ by slave labour is unthink- 
able.’”® | 

We must not berate our mission boards. That is unkind, 
unchristian and useless. They are not a cause but a symptom. 
We must assure them that we are willing to work with them 
but not for them, and demand more democracy and autonomy 
for the home base from them. 

We must make our concern for local interests not a veiled 
excuse for laziness and indifference, but a passionate purpose 
to remove the inefficiency, the unworthiness and the shabbiness 
of much of our work as ministers and congregations in our 
own communities. We must cling to the Church because— 


‘‘In spite of rocks and tempest’s roar 
In spite of false lights on the shore 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee. 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 
Are all with thee, are all with thee.’’ 


We must enthrone the Church by first enthroning Jesus 
in the Church. This is the mighty mission of the home base. 


Who dares for her to live, for her to die? 
A hundred hands fling up reply 
A hundred voices answer—I. 

CARLISLE, Pa. 

6 Bouck White, ‘‘The Carpenter and the Rich Man.’’ 





II. 
IN MEMORY OF THE REV. JOHN WALDSCHMIDT.* 
WM. J. HINKE. 


You have assembled here today to acknowledge to the world 
and to yourselves that you know your past, are proud of it and 
realize your indebtedness to it. You come-here today to pay 
a part of this debt which you owe to those who have preceded 
you. This church is not of today. It has its roots in the past. 
Many generations of faithful pastors and members have made 
it what it is now. You are the heirs of their labors. Their 
achievements call for recognition and they should serve you as 
an inspiration for your future efforts. 

Today you wish to follow the exhortation of Moses, per is 
reported to have said to his people before his departure (Dt. 
32:7) : “Remember the days of old.” But you also acknowl- 
edge the truth of the saying, reported from the lips of the 
Hebrew sage (Prov. 10:7): “The memory of the just is 
blessed.” Most men strive more or less to leave behind them a 
good name. But, says the Hebrew wise man, only the just, 
or the righteous man, is truly successful, for the memory of 
such a man alone is truly blessed. 

This wise saying: “ The memory of the righteous is blessed,” 
is particularly true of the man whose work we wish to com- 
memorate today. For a man to have been dead 129 years, and 
yet to be remembered with respect and affection by those who 
have come after him, speaks much for the man’s character and 
work, but also much for the people who are capable of cherish- 
ing for so long the memory of his life and work. 

It gives me particular pleasure to be here today, to partici- 

1 Address delivered in Swamp Church, Lancaster County, Sunday, Oc- 
tober 17, 1915, at the dedication of a memorial monument of Rev. John 


Waldschmidt. 
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pate with you in this memorial service of Mr. Waldschmidt’s 
labors, because I have been much interested in his history. I 
saw the old church record in Dillenburg, Germany, in which 
Mr. Waldschmidt’s baptism is recorded, photographed the 
church in which he was baptized, examined the entries in the 
registers of the old Latin school at Herborn, traced him to The 
Hague, where he was ordained, photographed the records of 
his ordination and the only letter which he is known to have 
sent to Holland, and finally followed him to America, where I 
studied with care the records which he left of his ministerial 
labors and stood at his grave to pay my respect to his memory. 
Thus from beginning to end I have followed his career with 
the enthusiasm of a student of history. I acceded, therefore 
with pleasure to the request of your pastor to give you a sketch 
of his life and an appreciation of his work. 

There are two great influences in this world which shape a 
man’s character. They are environment and heredity. Both 
were at work in the life of John Waldschmidt. He was born 
in Dillenburg, one of the famous centers of Reformed history 
in Germany. Here was also born William of Orange, the 
great founder of the Dutch Republic. In the castle of Dillen- 
burg ruled many famous princes, who played a prominent 
part in the history of Germany. When John Waldschmidt 
was born in this historic town, on August 6, 1724, the grand 
old castle of the princes of Orange stood still intact on the 
high hill overlooking the city. Its mighty walls, lofty towers 
and imposing buildings, all spoke of determination, courage 
and devotion to the cause of religious freedom. A boy, grow- 
ing up under the shadow of such a castle, with its history of 
men famed for heroism and loyalty, could not but look up to 
those men as his patterns, whom he might emulate in his own 
life. Is it surprising, therefore, that John Waldschmidt too, 
reared in such surroundings, should show something of the 
courageous spirit of the great men, who made Dillenburg 
famous in history ? 

But far greater than the influence of his surroundings, was 
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the part which heredity played in shaping Mr. Waldschmidt’s 
life. He was the child of Christian parents. The occupation 
of his father, John Henry Waldschmidt, is not known, but his 
mother, Christina Appollonia Weller, was the daughter of a 
minister.2 It was, therefore, most probably through the in- 
fluence of his maternal grandfather that young Waldschmidt 
entered upon his ministerial career. When he was baptized, 
six days after his birth, on August 12, 1724, his uncle, John 
Weller, was his sponsor. He was then a student of theology 
at Herborn. Thus both his grandfather as well as his uncle 
were ministers. 

For some reason not known to us at present, Waldschmidt 
was unable to begin his studies till he was twenty years of 
age. Hence he was still attending the university in Feb- 
ruary, 1752, when twenty eight years of age. One'day, while 
he was studying at Herborn an unusual visitor came to the 
university. It was the Rev. Michael Schlatter, a minister 
from Pennsylvania, who had come to Herborn to find there, 
if possible, six young men to accompany him as ministers to 
America. 

In order to understand the mission of Schlatter to Herborn, 
we must glance for a moment at the conditions prevailing in 
Pennsylvania at that time. German Reformed immigrants 


2 According to the church records at Dillenburg, examined by the writer 
in August, 1898, John Henry Waldschmidt, son of Simon Waldschmidt 
and Christina Appollonia, daughter of Rev. John Weller, pastor at Elsoff, 
in the County of Wittgenstein, were married on January 17, 1718, at 
Dillenburg. Their children were as follows: 

1, David, born November 8, baptized November 11, 1718. 

2, Susanna Elisabetha, born December 23, baptized December 28, 1719. 

3. Jost William, born. September 26, baptized October 2, 1721. 

4, John Henry, born August 25, baptized September 2, 1723. ‘ 

5. John, born August 6, baptized August 12, 1724. Sponsor: John 
Weller, student of theology at Herborn, son of Rev. John Weller, 
pastor of Elsoff, in Wittgenstein. 

6. John Adam, born September 9, baptized September 16, 1726. 

7. Anna Catharine, born December 20, 1728, baptized January 3, 1729. 

8. Antonius, born March 21, baptized March 29, 1731. 

8 See the statement of Schlatter in 1753, in Cetus Minutes, p. 101. 
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had come to Pennsylvania beginning with the year 1683. But 
‘at first their number was small. It was not till 1720 that they 
began to come in large numbers. At first they settled in the 
country districts close to Philadelphia, especially along the 
Perkiomen valley, in what is now Montgomery County. But 
soon afterwards they began to push farther into the interior, 
into what was then Conestoga township, and is now a part of 
Lancaster County. It is interesting to note that the first 
German Reformed services in Pennsylvania were started in 
the year 1725 by two laymen, by John Philip Boehm in the 
Perkiomen valley and by John Conrad Tempelman in the 
Conestoga valley. It was John Philip Boehm who first 
brought the Reformed people of Pennsylvania to the notice of 
the Church of Holland. In 1728, Boehm’s congregations ap- 
pealed to the Classis of Amsterdam for his ordination. Their 
petition was granted and, in November, 1729, Boehm was or- 
dained in New York by the Dutch Reformed ministers there. 
Through Boehm a correspondence was begun with the Re- 
formed Church of Holland. It was largely through the 
urgent appeals, sent by Boehm to Holland for many years, 
that Michael Schlatter was finally sent to Pennsylvania in 
1746. 

Upon his arrival, Schlatter found that the Reformed people 
in Pennsylvania had meanwhile been gathered into thirty- 
eight congregations, which were served by but four ministers. 
Since Schlatter realized that with such a small number of min- 
isters he could never succeed in building up the Reformed 
Church, he determined in 1751 to return to Holland, in order 
to enlist the interest of the Dutch people in sending more 
ministers to Pennsylvania. His stirring appeals in Holland 
- were eminently successful. He not only made the Dutch 
ministers willing to support the Reformed churches in Penn- 
sylvania, but he induced them also to appeal to the Dutch gov- 
ernment for aid in this work. As a result, the States of Hol- 
land and West Friésland voted fl. 2,000 or eight hundred dol- 
lars for a period of five years, and when this term had ex- 
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pired, the grant was renewed three times at later occasions.‘ 
It was this liberal grant of the Dutch government which made 
the growth of the Reformed Church in Pennsylvania possible. 

Having thus secured the necessary financial support for their 
undertaking, Schlatter was instructed to visit the chief Re- 
formed centers in western Germany and Switzerland, in order 
to secure there six young men for service in Pennsylvania. 
The chief Reformed cities visited by him were Herborn, 
Frankford, Heidelberg, Basle, Zurich and St. Gall. At first 
the prospect of success seemed very slim. ‘A number of men, 
who had volunteered in the first flush of enthusiasm, withdrew 
one by one. Finally, in February, 1752, Schlatter reached 
Herborn. There he was kindly received by the theological 
professors, and given by them every possible assistance, These 
professors were, Valentine Arnoldi, professor of systematic 
theology and chief pastor at Herborn, John Henry Schramm, 
professor of practical theology and John Eberhard Rau, pro- 
fessor of oriental languages. It was mainly through their 
efforts that six young men, who had studied or were studying 
at Herborn, were found willing to accept this challenge. 

In a letter of Schlatter to Deputy Hoedmaker of The 
Hague dated February 17, 1752, he describes the candidates 


as follows: (1) Do. Otterbein, sedate and pious; (2) Do. Wald- 
schmid, honest and upright; (3) Do. Henzepeter, resolute and 
seeking the good; (4) Do. Stoy, sagacious and good-natured ; 


(5) Do. Frankenfeld, quiet and willing; (6) Do. Wissler, 
greatly gifted and kind-hearted.® In a letter which Professor 


Arnoldi sent to the Deputies, on the same date, he called them 


“the flower of the young men of Nassau.” Three of the men, 
Otterbein, Wissler and Waldschmidt, were born in Dillenburg, 
two, Stoy and Frankenfeld, at Herborn. The sixth, Henze- 


4The first grant was fl. 2,000 annually for a period of five years. In 
1756, fil. 2,000 annually were granted for three years; in 1759, fl. 1,500 
annually for two years; and in 1761, fl. 1,000 annually for two years, so 
that the subsidies extended over twelve years and amounted in all to fi. 
21,000. 

5 All of the following facts, relating to their stay in Holland, are taken 
from the Minutes of the Deputies. 

6 As later events showed this first estimate was singularly inappropriate. 
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peter, ultimately withdrew, yielding to the earnest entreaties 
of his mother to stay with her in Nassau. With the remain- 
ing five candidates Schlatter left Herborn for Holland, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1752, by way of Dillenburg, where the three men, 
who had been born there, wanted no doubt to bid farewell to 
their families. 

In thus leaving their homes and friends these five men 
showed remarkable courage and self-sacrifice. The journey 
to America was not at that time as now a pleasure trip, but a 
journey full of dangers and difficulties. The voyage itself 
across the ocean took three, four and sometimes even five 
months. If prolonged much beyond the usual time, the supply 
of water and provisions gave out on the ship, disease broke out 
and dozens and sometimes even the larger part of the passen- 
gers died before America could be reached. Of one ship sail- 


ing in the year 1739,7 which carried many Reformad people, 


it is on record that, during the twenty-four weeks of its voyage 
across the ocean, more than one hundred passengers of its total 


of one hundred and fifty died. But hunger and disease were 


not the only enemies of the early travelers to America. There 
were pirates infesting the coasts of the Atlantic, to whom many 


a ship fell victim. Other ships suffered ship-wreck® or were 


the ship was misnamed ‘/Love and Unity,’’ captain Lobb. It left 
Rotterdam, in May, 1731, with one hundred and fifty passengers. In- 
stead of being taken to Philadelphia, fifty of them were landed at 
Martha’s Vineyard, near Boston. In May, 1732, thirty-four wretched 
survivors reached Philadelphia. They addressed a touching letter to Rev. 
George M, Weiss, whom they call ‘‘our faithful pastor.’’ It was pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Gazette, of February 15, 1782. The story of 
their awful experiences is told at length by one of the survivors, John 
George Jungmann, in his autobiography, see ‘‘Skizzen aus dem Lecha 
Thal,’’ p. 36 ff, Mr, Diffenderffer has well said in his ‘‘German Immi- 
gration into Pennsylvania,’’ p. 65: ‘‘The whole history of American col- 
onization may confidently be challenged to present so pathetic and sor- 
rowful a tale.’’ ‘ 

8 In Steubing’s ‘‘Geschichte der Nassauischen Lande,’’ Marburg, 1792, 
Vol. I, p. 250, the following sorrowful story is told about the family of 
Rev. Theodore Frankenfeld, one of the six missionaries brought to Penn- 
sylvania by Schlatter: ‘‘He sent for his mother, together with some 
children, among whom was a son who had studied. She followed, but the 
ship went down with all on board.’’ 
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captured in one of the numerous wars that were being waged 
between England and France or England and Spain during 
the eighteenth century. 

Moreover, to leave for Pennsylvania meant usually to leave 
home and friends forever. Waldschmidt and most of his com- 
panions never saw their families again.® The separation was 
not temporary, but absolute. Above all, they left fine pros- 
pects with comfortable parishes in Nassau to face hardships 
and want in the wilds of Pennsylvania. One of the men, Ot- 
terbein, gave up his position as teacher in the Latin school at 
Herborn and left behind his widowed mother, who with her 
five children was dependent upon him for her living.t° To go 
in spite of all the attractions at home and all the discourage- 
ments in the far-off land, demanded indeed unusual courage 
and self-sacrifice. If there were any heroes in the early his- 
tory of the Reformed Church in Pennsylvania, they must cer- 
tainly have been the men who left behind comfortable homes, 
splendid opportunities and certain advancement to enter upon 
a work which demanded self-denial and self-sacrifice, and held 
out no prospect of material success or comfort. 

After a short journey down the Rhine, Schlatter appeared 
with his five companions at The Hague, before the Deputies 
of the Synods, an executive committee on missions, on March 
9, 1752. As two of the men, Otterbein and Wissler, had al- 
ready been ordained in Nassau, they were given their commis- 
sions for Pennsylvania, March 13. The other three candi- 
dates were examined, March 11, in the sacred languages (Greek 
and Hebrew) and in theology. In Greek they were made to 
read the first chapter in the Gospel of John and the seventh 
chapter of the Book of Acts. In Hebrew they read the first 
chapter of Genesis and the first Psalm. The examination in 


®Only Stoy and Otterbein returned to Germany for a visit. Stoy in 
1763, Otterbein in 1770. 

10 Steubing in his ‘‘Geschichte der hohen Schule zu Herborn,’’ Had- 
amer, 1823, p. 220, states that his brother, John Carl Otterbein, was ap- 
pointed in his place as teacher in the Latin school. Otterbein also sent 
gifts of money to his mother from Pennsylvania see ‘‘ Minutes of Cotus,’’ 
p. 87. 
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theology covered the most important doctrines. As the can- 
didates were unable to speak Dutch, the examination was con- 
ducted in Latin. Stoy excelled in this examination, while 
Waldschmidt and Frankenfeld, according to the record, “ gave 
so many proofs of their knowledge, orthodoxy and readiness, 
that the Deputies admitted them to the holy service of the 
ministry.” After they had answered the ordination ques- 
tions, read to them in German, in the affirmative, they were 
ordained, two of the Deputies in each case laying their hands 
on one of the candidates. The ordination formula was first 
read by Do. Hoedmaker in German and then by Do. Verster, 
the President of the Deputies, in Dutch. Do. Schlatter was 
also present at the ordination service. Finally, all the five 
candidates subscribed to the following declaration: “We, the 
undersigned, confess by these signatures that we shall hold to 
all the Formulas, to whose subscription the ministers of this 
country [Holland] ‘obligate themselves; and that with heart 
and word we shall help to maintain the subordination of the 
Cetus of Pennsylvania to the Synods of Holland.” A fare- 
well service was held for them March 14, when “in a touching 
and inspiring manner they were admonished to do their duty, 
and, having implored upon them God’s grace and protection 
for their journey, they were sent off to the Pennsylvania vine- 
yard, Secretary Hoedmaker giving each of them a brief Latin 
testimonial.” 

As Do. Henzepeter, the sixth of the Nassau candidates had 
been kept back by his mother, a candidate of the County of 
Berg was recommended to Schlatter by Do. Gulcher of Muhl- 
heim, namely John Caspar Rubel, son of Do. Rubel, pastor at 
Wald near Solingen. Rubel was examined by the Deputies 
on April 5, and being found satisfactory, was also ordained 
for service in Pennsylvania. With the original number of 
‘missionaries complete, Schlatter and his party left Amsterdam, 
April 26, 1752. They arrived at New York, July 27. Dur- 
ing their short stay in that city a touching incident occurred. 
Rev. Henry M. Muhlenberg, the patriarch of the Lutheran 
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Church in Pennsylvania, happened to be in New York at that 
time. Schlatter, who was well acquainted with him, called 
upon him at once and greeted him cordially. He then in- 
vited him to meet the young ministers. When introduced to 
them, Muhlenberg addressed them with the words of Jesus to 
the disciples: “ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst 
of wolves: be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves.””!1 

After the party had reached Pennsylvania a special meeting 
of the Reformed Ceetus was called to meet in Philadelphia in 
August, 1752, to assign the new men their new fields of labor. 
The assignments were as follows: Mr. Otterbein to Lancaster, 
Mr. Stoy to Cocalico, Mr. Waldschmidt as Schlatter’s assistant 
to Philadelphia, Mr. Rubel to Tulpehocken, Mr. Wissler to 
Egypt and Heidelberg, and Mr. Frankenfeld to Frederick, 
Maryland. Later however, changes became necessary so that 
Waldschmidt was sent to Cocalico and Stoy to Tulpehocken, 
while Rubel stayed in Philadelphia. On Sunday, October 22, 
1752, Waldschmidt was installed in his new field of labor by 
Schlatter.1* Today, therefore, we celebrate the 163U anni- 
versary of Waldschmidt’s coming to the Cocalico region. It 
was the beginning of a long and difficult, but also a successful 
ministry. It was not an easy field. There is still a letter of 
Waldschmidt in existence in Holland'* (of which I have a 
photographic copy), written November 22, 1752, 7. e., a month 
after his arrival. In this letter he describes his trying cireum- 
stances. ‘As it has not been published before and is full of 
interest we shall insert it in full: 


11See ‘‘Hallesche Nachrichten,’’ new ed., Vol. II, p. 51. 

12 Stated on the title page of his record, which reads: ‘‘This book was 
presented by the Hollanders, that the baptized children of the four con- 
gregations, Cocalico, Muddy Creek, White Oaks or Sebastian Reyer’s and 
Seltenreich, might be entered into it. Presented to me, John Waldschmidt, 
pastor of the four congregations, by Mr. Schlatter, at Lancaster, October 
25, 1752, after I had been installed by him October 22, 1752.’ 

18 The original letter of Waldschmidt is no longer in existence, but a 
Dutch translation of it is preserved in the archives at The Hague, 74, II, 42. 
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Letrer or Jonn Waxtpscumipt To Deputy HoEpMAKER OF 
Tue Hague. 
Cocatico, November 22, 1752. 

‘¢In view of this good opportunity and the condition of affairs which 
disquiet my mind, I cannot fail to send you my heartiest greeting and the 
wish that this letter will find you and your beloved wife in good health. 

‘¢That which weighs down upon me and to which I had to consent, 
contrary to my conscience, is the case of Mr. Tempelman, his examination 
and ordination. As soon as I heard of it, I could not approve of it, 
especially because of the situation in this country. He was ordained the 
21st of October, together with Mr. De Bois, after he had been examined the 
day before, without my being present at the time. But Mr. De Bois!4 was 
examined by me, in conjunction with the Rev. Messrs. Slatter and Rieger. 
He was well worthy, as I can truthfully testify. But the case of Mr. 
Tempelman is a very serious affair. Partly, because he preached for- 
merly in my congregations, at. Cocalico, Seltenreich and Muddy Creek, 
and, as I must daily hear, did not conduct himself as he ought to have 
done,15 nor was he capable, because of his [lack of] knowledge and ability, 
demanded of a true Evangelical teacher and preacher, to serve the con- 
gregations and still less to distribute the Holy Sacraments, which he had 
taken upon himself to do. , But, however this may be, there is meanwhile 
no doubt that this will cause great harm to us, regularly ordained minis- 
ters, as well as to the whole Cetus,1¢6 because the common people here in 
Pennsylvania are differently situated from those in Germany; for they 
say, if such a man who is a tailor by trade and without study is just as 
fit as you ministers, who have spent much time in study, then every trades- 
man can be a preacher. Indeed we must hear from the people that by 
such measures no order but rather disorder is created by us ministers. 
This judgment of the people cannot be set aside, it seems to me, inasmuch 
as there are many others who want to be ministers, by whom we are 
despised and ridiculed, since every one is admitted into the Cetus.17 





14This was Jonathan Du Bois, who from 1752 to 1772 was pastor of 
North and South Hampton, Bucks County. 

15 All other testimony regarding Tempelman is uniformly good, so that 
these vague statements ought not to be taken too seriously. They per- 
haps mean no more than that he administered the sacraments although he 
was @ layman. 

16 This fear of Waldschmidt was entirely unfounded. Tempelman did a 
useful work, as later events proved. Waldschmidt was correct in theory, 
but every rule has its exceptions. Tempelman became a minister because 
the people wanted him to preach, and there was a lack of ministers. See 
the testimony of Bochm, ‘‘Minutes of Cetus,’’ p. 25; and the clear 
statement of Schlatter, ‘‘Life,’’ p. 159. These more than offset the mis- 
taken judgment of Waldschmidt, based on superficial impressions of a 
few weeks’ stay in his new charge. 

17 History showed clearly that this judgment was wrong. In the very 
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‘Your Reverence, I hope, will not think that I write because of hatred 
or jealousy towards this man. I have my congregations in which I find 
enough to do. But I write, because of love for truth and in order to 
stand with a good conscience before God and men. I have, indeed, in 
Modenkrik [Muddy Creek] a persistent enemy, named Frederick Muller, 
who asked, why Tempelman was ordained while he was not, since he had 
more knowledge than the other. We have to hear many such expressions, 
to pass by other things of which I might write. But, the Reverend 
Synod and the Reverend Deputies had ordered it so, hence no opposition 
was possible. I ask your Reverence not to take it ill of me, that I have 
spread my thoughts before you, testifying to you, that I am frequently 
called upon by the people of my congregation to act as judge in this 
matter. However, things that have been done can be lamented, but they 
cannot be changed. 

‘*Now, my dear Father Hoedmaker, although this is not a good tiding 
to report in my first letter to you, yet you know, better than I can write, 
what in general is required of a minister and what in particular is de- 
manded here in Pennsylvania where certainly educated men are needed, 
who can silence the gainsayers, for this is one of the reasons why so many 
sects have made inroads into the congregations,18 because there are so 
few Reformed ministers, who could defend the Reformed religion. 

‘¢There has been here with us a student [of theology], named Hecker,19 
from Dillenburg, as you can learn from Professor Arnoldi, who knows 
some Hebrew, Greek and Latin and therefore would be better qualified to 
act and teach thoroughly, but in order to avoid more disorder, I do not 
wish to recommend him to you further. But I want to submit this as 
also the other matter to your consideration. 

‘¢ Although it is not my place to dictate to your Reverence, and in 





meeting of Cetus, in which Tempelman was ordained, young Hecker’s 
request for ordination was refused (‘‘Minutes,’’ p. 76). In 1753 F. C. 
Miller was turned down, in 1764 Jacob Michael and others at later occa- 
sions. Indeed Cetus erred in several instances, notably that of Michael, 
in being too strict in excluding laymen from the ministry. They did a 
useful work in their time and it would have been better, if they had en- 
joyed official approval. : 

18 This judgment is also open to question. The reports of Boehm rather 
show that it was utter lack of ministers which caused most Reformed con- 
versions to the sects. Their desire for religious worship was so strong, 
that when the Reformed Church could not satisfy it, they sought satis- 
faction among the sect people, where much genuine zeal prevailed. 

19This was John Egidius Hecker, born at Dillenburg, January 26, 
1726. He qualified at Philadelphia, September 23 1751. He applied to 
Cetus in October 1752 but was refused; preached at Tohickon and Lower 
Saucon, 1756-62. In 1762 he moved to Allen Township, Northampton 
County, where he became pastor of Indian Land, Indian Creek and Moore 
Township. He died about 1774. 
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such a capacity would not be likely to find much of a hearing, yet it is 
my humble and honest opinion and judgment that a rule should be adopted 
for the future not to let any one, whoever he might be, be examined and 
ordained, except those who are examined and ordained by the Reverend 
Deputies of the Synods of Holland. Then there will be more prospect of 
establishing order. For, if Do. Schlatter is involved in many such cases, 
his activity will not gain the respect of people. But if the ministers are 
sent by the Reverend Fathers, they will much better succeed in doing a 
good work here, because they are regular pastors. 

‘¢By the grace of God I hope and wish to accomplish much good here, 
but the people belonging to my congregations are mostiy poor, so that 
neither a parsonage nor a schoolhouse has been built here in Cocalico. 
If something could be sent over for schoolmasters, it would be very 


desirable. ‘*Signed by 
‘¢J. WaALDSCHMID.’’ 


When the first regular meeting of the Cetus (after the ar- 
rival of Waldschmidt) was held at Lancaster, from October 18 
to 23, 1752, Waldschmidt reported that he was well satisfied 
with his congregations, but was troubled to know what to do 
in Muddy Creek, where an independent minister, Frederick 
Casimir Mueller, preached to a part of the congregation. He 
refused to leave even after Waldschmidt’s arrival, and by his 
continued activity caused Waldschmidt much trouble. Cetus 
advised him to go on preaching there until the Lord would re- 
move the obstacle out of his way. At the same time Wald- 
schmidt stated that each of his four congregations was paying 
him ten pounds or twenty-five dollars, so that he received the 
munificent salary of one hundred dollars a year.”° 

At this meeting the president, Mr. Schlatter, handed to each 
of the twelve ministers present two folio books, bound in parch- 
ment, intended for baptisms and church records, for which 
he had paid in Holland 44 guilders or 17 dollars. The two 
record books, received by Waldschmidt, were faithfully used 
by him during his whole ministry and are still preserved by 

20The salary of Waldschmidt seems to have decreased gradually. In 
1752 he reported £40. In 1753 it was £35, and in 1754 only £30. To sup- 
plement his salary, Waldschmidt received from the Holland donations an- 
nual gifts from 1753-1762. In 1753 it was £27.10; in 1754 it was £30; 


£36.10 in 1755; £32 in 1756; £30 in 1757; £30 in 1759; £30 ‘n 1760; £30 
in 1761 and £30 in 1762. 


3 
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his descendants. Schlatter made another gift to the minis- 
ters at that meeting of the Cetus in Lancaster. He had bought 
a number of Bibles in Germany and Switzerland which he 
distributed. Waldschmidt received twenty-four of these Bibles, 
one of which is still kept as a precious relic in the Swamp 
Church.?! 

The esteem in which Waldschmidt was held by his brethren 
in the ministry is indicated by the fact that he was asked to 
clese the meeting at Lancaster, on Tuesday, October 24, with 
a thanksgiving sermon. This he did by preaching from Hebr. 
12:14: “Follow after peace with all men and the sanctifica- 
tion without which no man shall see the Lord.”*? It was evi- 
dently not a thanksgiving sermon in the usual sense of the 
word, but it expressed admirably his character. It showed 
that he was a peaceful man and that he valued that important 
. qualification of a minister very highly. He gave a practical 
demonstration of his peaceful disposition two years later, 
when, rather than continue the strife in the Muddy Creek 
congregation, he voluntarily withdrew from it, leaving his op- 
ponent in possession of the field. The peaceableness of his 
character is the one trait of his character vouched for by tra- 
dition. Dr. Harbaugh, his first biographer, says of him: 
“Tradition remembers him as a remarkably good natured, 
mild and easy man.”?* si 

Before taking up the further story of his ministry, we must 
mention two events which evidently contributed much to his 
comfort and happiness. In 1753 Waldschmidt acquired a 
farm of more than 100 acres, several miles east of the Swamp 


21 Most of the Schlatter Bibles, still found in old congregations, were 
printed by John Ludwig Brandmiller, in 1747, at Basle (see ‘‘Cotus 
Minutes,’’ p. 68). The Swamp Bible bears the following dedication by 
Mr, Waldschmidt: ‘‘To the Praise and Honor of God and the Spread of 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ the Rev. Coetus of the Reformed Congrega- 
tions has given this new beautiful Bible to the Reformed Congregation in 
Cocalico, up in the forks, for their newly-built church. Given by and re- 
ceived from Michael Schlatter, Cocalico, August 15, 1755.’’ 

22 See ‘‘Cotus Minutes,’’ p. 67. 

23 See Harbaugh, ‘‘Fathers,’’ Vol. II, p. 90. 
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Church.24 The place is located a short distance north of the 
Vinemont station of the Reading and Columbia railroad. On 
this farm he soon built a house which is still standing. In 
this home Waldschmidt resided during his whole ministry. 
But the home alone was not sufficient for him. Hence on 
May 14, 1754, he brought into this home a wife. He mar- 
ried Maria Elizabeth, daughter of Christian Grub. At the 
wedding ceremony his former townsman and fellow-student, 
the Rev. Wm. Otterbein, then pastor at Lancaster, officiated. 

The original charge of Waldschmidt comprised four con- 
gregations. They were: Cocalico, which is now Bethany at 
Ephrata (formerly one mile south of Ephrata); Muddy 
Creek, which still bears that name; Seltenreich, which is in 
Earl township, near New Holland and finally White Oaks. 
In the White Oaks district there was at first but one congrega- 
tion. When Schlatter visited that region in 1747, he preached 
only in one church there, which is called White Oaks in his 
diary, but in the Coetus Minutes of 1747 it is referred to as 
Sebastian Reyer’s.2> From this we conclude that the orig- 
inal White Oak church was at Sebastian Reyer’s, which is 
now Zion’s Church near Brickerville in Elizabeth Township. 
Waldschmidt also, on the title page of his church records, 
speaks of White Oaks or Sebastian Reyer’s. But in 1752 
another congregation was started in the White Oak district. 
In the Coetal Minutes of October, 1752,? a petition was pre- 
sented from the new congregation in White Oaks, while at the 
Cetus held at Cocalico, in October 1753, it was resolved that 
“the congregation at White Oaks be combined with the one 
at Bastian Reyer’s and served by Do. Waldschmidt.”** This 
new congregation at White Oaks is today represented by the 
Jerusalem Church at Unionville, in Penn Township.?? 

24 See ‘‘Catus Minutes,’’ p. 102. 

25 See ‘‘Life of Schlatter,’’ p. 158; ‘‘Catus Minutes,’’ p. 36. 

26 See ‘‘Cotus Minutes,’’ pp. 76, 107. 

27 This conclusion cannot be set aside by the statements of Rev, D. C. 
Tobias in his ‘‘ History of the Bethany Charge,’’ Lititz, 1881, p. 7 f., who 
contends that the Jerusalem church goes back to 1735 and that its old 
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When Waldschmidt took these congregations under his care, 
they were not very strong. At the first communion held at 
Cocalico, November 19, 1752, seventy-two persons communed ; 
on November 26, 1752, sixty communed at Sebastian Reyer’s. 
On December 3, 1752, seventy took communion at Selten- 
reich and eighty at Muddy Creek on January 28, 1753. 

The year 1753 was one of the most critical in the whole 
history of the Cetus of Pennsylvania. The organization of 
the Reformed Church, which had been brought about with 
so much pains by Schlatter, was threatened with dissolution. 
The congregations were thrown into disorder. The ministers 
were divided by party strife. There were two factions, one 
led by Schlatter, the other by Weiss. The latter contended 
for Presbyterial representation, while Schlatter wished to ex- 
clude the elders, at least from some of the sessions. Fortu- 
nately peace was again restored in the following year, when 
Schlatter left the Coetus and his attempted reforms were for- 
gotten. Waldschmidt sided in this struggle with Weiss, as 
is evident from the fact that he was present at the meeting of 
Coetus held at Goshenhoppen, the home of Weiss, and at the 
“Rival Cetus,” which met in his charge of Cocalico, October 
10-12, 1758. At the latter meeting Waldschmidt reports 
his salary as 35 pounds from Cocalico, Seltenreich and Muddy 
Creek. 

As stated before, Waldschmidt gave up Muddy Creek in 
1754, celebrating his last communion there on October 28, 
1754. In 1756, he surrendered Seltenreich to Rev. Mr. 
Rieger, celebrating his last communion at the latter place on 
September 5, 1756. 


church record started in 1741. For in an article published by him in the 
Messenger, under date October 14, 1874, he admits that in the altar of the 
Brickerville Church he found an old record which had the following inscrip- 
tion on the title page: Tauf Buch fiir die Gemeinde zu Weisseichenland 
sonsten genannt Township Warwick, It is further stated: ‘‘By the same 
congregation was elected Conrad Tempelman, 1735-43.’’ The baptisms 
begin in 1741 and continue till 1765. Mr. Tobias thought that this was 
the record of the Jerusalem church, but it was certainly the record of 
Zion’s Church at Brickerville, in whose altar it reposed. 
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To compensate him for the loss of Muddy Creek a new 
church was built at Michael Amweg’s, in West Cocalico Town- 
ship, where he administered the first communion May 18, 
1755. This church is the present Swamp Church. A congre- 
gation must have been in existence in this district before the 
year 1755. It met perhaps in the home of Michael Amweg, 
after whom the church is named in Waldschmidt’s records. 
The proof for the earlier existence of the congregation is found 
in the fact that Waldschmidt copied into his record a number 
of baptisms, which he prefaced with the statement: “ Extracts 
from the baptismal record at Michael Amweg, from the year 
1749.” The first baptism thus entered is dated July 26, 1749, 
the last August 16,1772. From this statement we can infer 
that the Swamp Church was in existence as early as the year 
1749. If so, it was probably founded by Conrad Tempelman, 
who was in this region before the arrival of Waldschmidt in 
1752. But the ministry of Waldschmidt at the Swamp Church 
does not seem to have been long at this time, for there is no 
later communion service noted at Michael Amweg’s in his 
record than October 5, 1755. The three other congregations, 
which Waldschmidt began serving in 1752, were given up by 
him in 1762. At Reyer’s he celebrated his last communion 
on September 19, 1762, at White Oaks on October 10, 1762, 
and at Cocalico on October 24, 1762. 

During his ministry in these congregations Waldschmidt 
manifested the true missionary spirit. He preached not only 
to his regular congregations, but he also supplied the neighbor- 
ing vacant congregations, whenever necessity demanded it. 

In 1756, Rev. Wm. Stoy left the Tulpehocken charge to go 
to Philadelphia. Hence Waldschmidt was requested by Ceetus, 
as the nearest minister, to supply the Tulpehocken congrega- 
tions, while his own congregations should be supplied as much 
as possible by Dos. Rieger and Otterbein. On July 6, 1756, 
Waldschmidt entered upon his new duties in the Tulpehocken 
churches. In this new field Reading was also included. At 
Reading Waldschmidt held. his first communion October 31, 
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1756, and at the two Tulpehocken congregations in November 
of that year. He supplied them for two years, when Otter- 
bein became pastor at Tulpehocken. 

When in 1760 Rev. Mr. Tempelman became blind, so that 
he could no longer continue his work, Waldschmidt supplied 
his congregations for about a year. At Donegal, Waldschmidt 
celebrated the first communion service April 6, 1760, at the 
Gruben Church, near Lebanon (now extinct) May 15, 1760, 
and at Quittopahilla, now Hill Church near Annville, May 
18, 1760. His last communion at Donegal was on March 29, 
1761. 

In the year 1760, we find several notices of Mr. Wald- 
schmidt in the Cetus Minutes. At the meeting, held at 
Falckner Swamp, May 28, 1760, Waldschmidt reported 120 
members in his charge. In 1759, he had baptized 50 chil- 
dren. Fifteen young persons had been instructed, confirmed 
and admitted as members. But about his schools he could 
give no report. A parochial school was at that time connected 
with almost every Reformed Church, there being no other 
places of instruction for the children. In 1752, Waldschmidt 
had reported schoolteachers in all his congregations, except 
at White Oaks, while the schoolmaster at Cocalico requested 
support from the Cetus. In 1761, he reports 25 children in 
one school, and in 1766 there were 55 children in the schools. 

In October, 1760, Rev. Mr. Leydich made a report to the 
Cetus about the ministry of Waldschmidt. It was then the 
custom to appoint each year one minister as visitor of the 
churches, who was expected to report their condition to the 
Cetus. Regarding Waldschmidt Mr. Leydich reported that 
“his congregations were satisfied with his preaching, but 
wished he might be more diligent in his house-visitation and 
more careful in his conduct.” Whether this criticism was 
really deserved, we cannot determine at the present time, so 
much is certain that when Mr. Stoy made the report as visitor 
of the churches to the next Coetus, held at Lancaster in June, 
1761, there were no longer any complaints, but he stated that 
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“Cocalico and White Oaks were fairly well satisfied with Mr. 
Waldschmidt.” From this we suspect that the personality of 
the visitor had something to do with the nature of the report 
that was handed in. 

That Mr. Waldschmidt was not afraid of work is indicated 
by the fact that he served many widely scattered congrega- 
tions. In all seventeen different congregations came under 
his ministrations. The Cetus Minutes in his case, as in 
many other cases, do not furnish us with a true index of his 
real work. Fortunately he has left in his church records an 
apparently complete list of his communion services, which 
enable us to reconstruct to a large extent the full scope of his 
labors. Turning to his records we find that in 1757 Mr. 
Waldschmidt began to preach at Cacusi, now Hain’s Church 
in Berks County. His first communion service was held there 
May 15, 1757. At the same time he was also supplying Read- 
ing. On May 29, 1757, fifty persons communed at Reading.*® 

When Stoy left Lancaster in 1763, to return to Germany 
where he studied medicine, Coetus arranged to have Do. Wald- 
schmidt, and occasionally one of the remaining brethren, con- 
duct divine services for the people in Lancaster.”® 

Just as the year 1762 was important in Waldschmidt’s life, 
because he retired completely from his first field of labor, so 
also became 1765 important because in that year he began 
to serve several new congregations, in whose midst he labored 
to the end of his life. On March 17, 1765, he held the first 
communion at Epler’s Church in Berne Township. A month 
later, on April 14, 1765, he celebrated a communion service 

28 Two communion services at Reading are on record at this time, the 
first on October 31, 1756, the second on May 29, 1757. Reading is again 
mentioned in 1762 and in 1765. On September 5, 1762, he writes: ‘‘I 
have celebrated the Lord’s Supper at Reading with 32 persons. Three 
weeks later I preached there for the last time, because Rev. Mr. Cals 
has installed himself as pastor in Reading on September 26, 1762. Hence 


I have given up the congregation and made room for him.’’ On May 
26, 1765, Waldschmidt again administered communion at Reading to 70 


persons. 
29See ‘‘Cotus Minutes,’’ p. 215. 
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at Michael Amweg’s, that is Swamp Church, where he had not 
preached since 1755. In September 1765, he took the old 
Berne Church for about two years and in January 1767, he 
began serving Allegheny in Brecknock Township, Berks 
County. Thus in 1767 he was again serving four congrega- 
tions, namely: Epler’s, the Swamp Church or Michael Am- 
weg’s, Cacusi and Allegheny. In 1771 Cacusi, called Heidel- 
berg Church in the Ceetus Minutes, complained of being neg- 
lected by Waldschmidt.®° Ccetus connected it, therefore, with 
Reading, from which place it was thereafter supplied. On May 
26, 1776, a communion service is recorded “ at a new congre- 
gation in Berne Township, two miles from Philip Faust,” 
where 50 persons communed. This was Michael’s Church in 
Berne Township. Rev. Jacob Michael, who founded the con- 
gregation in 1769, was at that time in the army.** 

After giving up Cacusi, Waldschmidt had three other con- 
gregations, Epler’s, Swamp and Allegheny, which remained 
faithful to him to the end of his life. In the midst of these 
devoted people he spent the declining years of his life. 

Toward the end of his life Waldschmidt withdrew almost 
completely from the meetings of the Cetus. It may have 
been ill-health that prevented his attendance, or the ill-health 
of his wife, which is mentioned as the cause in 1768. He had 
always been a retiring man and therefore had never filled a 
prominent place in the deliberations of the church assemblies. 
Only once did he hold office, in 1758, when he acted as secre- 
tary of the Cetus. After 1771 he never sent in his statistical 
reports, except once, in 1785, when he was personally present 
and gave two items of the statistics, most likely orally, to the 
secretary. After 1773, he attended the meetings of the Cetus 
but twice, in 1782 and in 1785, when they were held in Read- 
ing, near his home. But his church records bear ample testi- 
mony to the fact that he did not cease to be active in his 


80See ‘Cetus Minutes,’’ p. 309. 

810n May 17, 1777, Philip Jacob Michael was appointed Chaplain of 
the First Battalion of the Berks County Militia. See ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Archives,’’ 2d Series, Vol. XIII, p. 161. 
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ministry. The entries of baptisms, marriages and communions 
are continued almost to the end of his life. The last baptism 
was performed September 12, 1786, but two days before his 
death. His last communion was held at the Swamp Church 
on April 24, 1785, when 45 persons communed and at Alle- 
gheny on October 23, 1785, when also 45 persons communed 
there. 

A statement regarding his death was entered into the record 
by one of his sons. It reads as follows: _ 

“God the Almighty called our dear father out of the world 
to Himself into a blissful eternity on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1786, between nine and ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
On the fifteenth of September in the afternoon, at two o’clock, 
his remains were committed to the grave. The Rev. Mr. Boas 
preached the funeral sermon®? from Ps. 73:23-24. God 
grant that we all be united with him. Amen. The tomb- 
stone was erected October 6, 1787. It cost £7.12 shillings.”%* 

82It is significant that an independent Reformed minister, not a mem- 
ber of the Cetus, preached the funeral sermon. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that after his death his congregations were for fifteen years under 
independent ministers, from 1787 to 1790 John Christian Ammann preached 
there and 1792 to 1802 John Christian Wilms. The latter is buried at 
Cocalico. Synod refused to admit Wilms in 1794. 

83In connection with the tombstone the church record has the follow- 
ing entry, by one of his sons: ‘‘The tombstone fell down, June 2, 1793, 
when a large number of people were assembled in the church listening, to 


the Word of God. Many saw it and all heard it fall,’’ The German in- 
scription on the tombstone reads (now effaced) : 


**8oli Deo Gloria [To God alone be Glory] 
Hier ruhet in Gott der ehrwiirdige 
Johannes Waldschmidt. 

Geboren den 6. August 1724, 

Ins Predigtamt verordnet 1752. 
[Here it is broken.] 

Starb den 14. September 1786. 

Alt 62 Jahre &§ Wochen 4 Tage.’’ 


On the back of the tombstone we read: 


‘* Sein erster Text tiber den er 
geprediget war genommen aus 
dem 119. Psalm den 173. und 174, vers. 
Seine Leichenrede war der Text 


aus dem 73. Psalm 23. u. 24. vers.’? 
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Thus ended an eminently useful life, after a ministry of 
thirty four years. 

The outstanding characteristics of the man can easily be 
gathered from the record of his life. 

Mr. Waldschmidt was throughout his life a modest man. 
He never sought honor and preferment. He did not aim to 
fill large and influential pulpits. He did not strain every 
nerve to be a leader among his brethren, to be elected to im- 
portant offices and,to play an important role in the councils of 
the church. He was content to fill the humbie positions, to 
which God had called him, with dignity and quietness and 
without ostentation. His was a quiet life. He was not tossed 
about like some of his brethren from one place to another. 
He had practically but two pastorates. From 1752 to 1762 
he labored in his original field, the Cocalico charge and from 
1765 to 1786 in the Swamp charge. They were two adjoin- 
ing charges and the transition was made so quietly, that it did 
not even leave a record in the Cetus Minutes. Nor did it 
necessitate leaving his first home. From Swamp as a center 
he ministered to both charges as well as to the numerous con- 
gregations which he supplied occasionally. 

Moreoyer, Waldschmidt was a thoroughly good man. What 
that meant for the Church in the period of the Cetus is readily 
seen from the fact that of the thirty seven ministers sent from 
Holland not less than seven, or almost 20 per cent., had to 
be excluded from the Coetus for some reason or other. The 
value of Mr. Waldschmidt’s services becomes also apparent 
when we compare him with the other five ministers who came 
over with him to Pennsylvania in 1752. Two of them were 
lost to the church within two years. Wissler died in 1754, 
and Rubel was in the same year dismissed to the Dutch Re- 
formed Ccetus of New York. In 1756 Frankenfeld died. In: 
1762 Stoy left the Cetus to go to Europe. Thus within ten 
years all but Waldschmidt and Otterbein were gone. These 
two alone labored for many years in the service of the Church 
they loved. That Waldschmidt was a good man can also be 
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concluded from his two pastorates. They were long and suc- 
cessful. A man who can keep the love and esteem of his 


people for more than twenty years has passed as severe a test . 


of good character as can be devised. Under him his congre- 
gations were not torn by strife and dissension, but were held 
together by the bonds of affection. 

Again Waldschmidt was an unselfish man. This appears 
first in his youth, when he heard the Macedonian call from 
Pennsylvania and obeyed it. If he had selfishly sought his 
own advancement, he would have stayed at home, in Nassau, 
where good positions were before him in prospective fields of 
labor. But he gave up all preferment at home to follow the 
call of duty to the New World. Again, when he came to 
Pennsylvania he did not seek his own advancement, but was 
willing to go to the field to which he was sent. He was its 
first settled pastor. As such he had a hard task before him. 
But he set himself unflinchingly to do the task assigned to 
him. He did not grumble, but faced the hardships of the 
frontier life and the privations of a missionary in the wilder- 
ness. If there was one place where a man’s sincerity and 
unselfishness was tested, it was in the interior settlements of 
Pennsylvania, during the eighteenth century. Many men 
found it unbearable. Two of the Reformed pastors in Lan- 
easter County at that time, Rieger and Stoy, returned to 
Europe to study medicine, so as to be able to earn more money. 
Not so Mr. Waldschmidt. From first to last he devoted him- 
self to the welfare of the people entrusted to him, without a 
thought about his own advancement. 

Lastly and above all, Mr. Waldschmidt was a faithful man. 
He was not one of the great men of the world, but he was a 
faithful man. He used well the talents which God had given 
him. His faithfulness appears clearly in his church records. 
In them he has unconsciously set himself an enduring monu- 
ment. There he recorded with painstaking care his ministerial 
labors, his baptisms, weddings, communions and confirma- 
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tions. By their publication in the Pennsylvania Archives,*4 
they have become a mine of information for the student of 
history and genealogy. Without them this sketch of his life 
would have remained incomplete. If Waldschmidt spent so 
much time and effort in recording his labors, with how much 
pains and care must he have performed these labors them- 
selves ! 

Truly the monument that is to be unveiled today,®* will be 
a fitting tribute to his heroism, his zeal, his unselfishness and 
his fidelity. May his spiritual children ever cherish his mem- 
ory and exemplify in their lives his sterling virtues. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
AvuBuURN, N. Y. 


84 Translated and published by Mr. Luther R. Kelker in the ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Archives,’’ 6th Series, Vol. VI, pp. 153-282. 

85 This monument bears the following inscription upon its front: ‘‘ Rev. 
John Waldschmidt | 1724-1786 | Erected under the auspices | of the | 
Swamp Reformed Church | unveiled and dedicated Oct. 17, 1915.’’ 
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CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
A. B. KOPLIN. 


From the beginning God spoke to man not only by words, 
but also by holy visible signs and seals. Both are equally 
divine and sure. What God signs, that He also seals; and 
what He speaks that stands forever. 

The rainbow dates from the time that the sun first shown 
through sufficient raindrops to-form its colors; but from the 
moment that God set it apart as the sure sign that the world 
should never again be destroyed by water, it has a divine sig- 
nificance which it never had before; for through it God de- 
clares that the world shall stand intact until that day when, by 
His decree, all things temporal shall pass away. 

Again, when God instituted His Covenant of Promise with 
Abraham, He instituted Circumcision as the sure sign and 
seal of His Covenant. In like manner the Passover was the 
sure sign and seal that, the first born of the people of Israel 
should be spared by the destroying angel. And so also was the 
Ark of the Covenant the sure sign and pledge of God’s pres- 
ence with His people. 

It must be remembered, however, that these divine tokens 
had no power, either magically or tactually to convey the 
divine blessing which they betokened and pledged. Much 
rather, they were the sure sign and pledge only, that in answer 
to their use in humble faith and submission to God He would, 
by His Holy Spirit convey the promised blessing. Thus in 
answer to faith the Bow in the Cloud is the sure sign and 
pledge to all men that God will preserve the world from de- 
struction by water; and as such assures all believers of that 
fact, and saves them from all fear of the recurrence of a 
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Noachie Flood; whilst all unbelievers are doomed to a con- 
stant fear of the recurrence of a like catastrophe. And in 
like manner, all who received the mark of circumcision in 
faith and obedience to the God of Abraham, received the 
blessing of sonship in the Covenant of Promise, while all who 
disbelieved, could not be circumcised and accordingly, were 
cut off from the people of God. 

And precisely the same principle holds true with reference 
to the Ark of the Covenant, for it was the sure token of God’s 
presence, which assured His blessing when His people were 
faithful, but also of His rebuke when unbelieving and un- 
faithful to their trust. ; 

And so again with the Passover: All the families of Israel 
who kept that sacred ordinance in accordance with the divine 
command and promise in that memorable night were saved 
from the ravages of the destroying angel in Egypt; whilst the 
succeeding generations of the people who in faith continued 
its solemn celebration, received the continued favor and bless- 
ing of the God of Abraham; whilst all who were unfaithful 
were cut off from the congregation of the people of God. 

In all that has now been said it seems to us that it must 
be so plain that he who runs may read, that there is nothing 
more foreign than the thought of an outward tactual or mag- 
ical conveyance of the grace of God, as vested in the divine 
ordinances themselves; much rather, that they are the means 
only, instituted of God, to arrest, strengthen, clarify and con- 
firm the faith of God’s people; thus bringing them to such an 
attitude to God that they may be able to receive the divine 
blessing which is wrought in the spirit, alone by the immanent 
working of the Spirit of God in the believing heart. 

Let what has now been written serve as an Old Testament 
setting for our study of Christian baptism as set forth in the 
New Testament. 

We begin this study with the great commission given to the 
church by the triumphant Christ, as embodied in His last 
word before He ascended to the right hand of the Majesty on 
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high: He says, as recorded in St. Mark, 15:15, 16: “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to the whole Crea- 
tion: He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” In St. Matthew 18: 18, 
19 and 20 this Commission is recorded thus: “ All power hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye, therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: And lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world.” 

It will help us in our study if we remember that the Lord com- 
manded His disciples to wait for the fulfillment of the promise 
of the Father, namely, the gift of the Holy Spirit, before they 
began their ministry. This promise was fulfilled, as we are 
told, on the Day of Pentecost, when they were all filled with 
the Holy Spirit.” Acts, 2. What now, being “ filled with the 
Holy Spirit,” did the Apostles understand their commission to 
mean? Their uniform practice must teach us that. And in 
the Acts of the Apostles we have the authentic record of that 
practice. Thus, on the Day of Pentecost the inspired Apostles 
preached the adorable Christ crucified, risen and glorified, 
and as such, seated on the right hand of the Majesty on high; 
having all power in heaven and on earth to forgive sins. When 
men believed in answer to their preaching, and inquired after 
the way of life, the answer was: “ Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, unto the remis- 
sion of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit; 
For to you is the promise, and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call.” 

In Acts 8:12, 13, we read that Philip preached the good 
tidings concerning the Kingdom of God and the name of Jesus 
Christ in Samaria; and that they believed and were baptized. 
Again in the same chapter we are told that Philip was moved 
to preach the gospel to the eunuch; who when he heard the 
divine message, believed and was baptized. In Acts 9, we 
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have the record of the memorable conversion of Saul. Christ 
Himself preached to him from heaven, and he believed and 
was baptized. In Acts 10, we read of the conversion of 
Cornelius, a Gentile at the gate to whom Peter was sent by a 
revelation from heaven. He preached to him the Gospel of 
Christ; Cornelius believed and was baptized. The same is 
true with Philip, Lyda and the jailor. Indeed this practice 
of the Apostles was uniform throughout. 

From all this it must be seen that in all instances the con- 
dition on which the Holy Spirit was given and the pardon of 
sin and the gift of life realized, were repentance, faith and a 
consequent submission to baptism as an open consecration to 
the Service of Christ, as the answering of a good conscience 
towards God. 

The theology of the patristic period which immediately 
followed the Apostolic age was declarative in its character. 
And accordingly the Apostolic Fathers were content to preach 
the gospel and administer the Sacraments as they were handed 
down to them in the New Testament and the traditions of 
the Apostles. 

The declarative period was immediately followed by the 
formative period in theology. 

The Church Fathers of this period were much given to dog- 
matizing on the leading articles of Christian faith and prac- 
tice. 

Among them was Tertullian, a profound thinker and an 
eloquent preacher, who is regarded by many as the Father of 
Dogmatics. In his doctrine of baptism he differs greatly from 
his contemporaries; for he looked upon baptism from a legal- 
istic standpoint, and accordingly held that baptism had power 
to remove all sins committed before baptism, but that it could 
not be effective for sins committed after its administration. | 
He therefore taught that baptism, to be truly effective for 
salvation, must be postponed to a period immediately preced- 
ing death. To Tertullian, it would seem that baptism in its 
effect is very much what extreme unction is supposed to be in 
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the Catholic Church. Luther, in his first catechism followed 
Tertullian in his teachings on the subject of baptism, but re- 
pudiated it at an early period of his great career. This notion 
of baptism in modified form seems to have been the means, 
through the Waldensian movement, to prepare the way for the 
Anabaptist movement of the sixteenth century, which has 
finally crystailized itself into the various Baptist bodies of the 
modern church. 

The doctrine of sin almost universally taught in this period, 
was that which was finally developed into the doctrine of total 
depravity; and, very naturally, the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation followed. 

This doctrine, again, was so modified through the teachings 
of the schoolmen that the power to regenerate was vested in 
the Sacrament itself; so that, with its administration the new 
birth was thought to be brought about. These kindred doc- 
trines were held by the great majority of the reformers of the 
sixteenth century, and still hold in the Lutheran Church with 
the exception of the General Synod or so-called New School 
Lutheran Church, together with some of the minor bodies of 
the Lutheran type of doctrine. 

Granting the truth of the doctrine of total depravity in the 
sense that the subject is dead in sin, regeneration could not be 
of any real benefit for human salvation; for, birth is the com- 
ing forth from a lower to a higher state of existence. But if 
the subject of birth is dead before that transition, he can be 
ushered into that higher state only as a corpse. And to think 
of a resurrection is equally helpless; for a resurrection is a 
coming into life out of death. But if the subject to be raised 
is dead to all righteousness he can be resurrected only as he is; 
for a resurrection has no power to change the individuality 
and the moral character of its subject, but only to bring it to 
life as it is. And the thought of a new creation of the in- 
dividual would be just as helpless; for a creation is the act 
of bringing into being that which had no previous existence ; 
for he so created, though he resembles him who is dead in 
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every conceivable particular: yet he would not and could not 
be the same person. He that was dead would still be dead, 
and the newly created would be another. 

To understand the kindred doctrines of total depravity and 
baptismal regeneration in the sense in which they were under- 
stood by those who developed them, it will be necessary to 
study the terms by which they expressed their thought. For 
the sake of the necessary brevity we cite only one of the many 
passages which set forth these terms, current in their day both 
in Church and State: Thus Tacitus, in writing to a friend 
concerning a mutual friend, who had been deposed from a 
high office, but who was reinstated into the same position 
which he had occupied before his deposition, says: He was re- 
generated by regeneration to the same office which he had 
held before he was deposed (I have quoted from memory). 
Thus regeneration was meant to be not a regeneration, but 
much rather a restoration. And this is precisely what was 
held to be the truth in the work of human salvation. Re- 
generation was to those who taught the doctrines of total de- 
pravity through the fall, and of baptismal regeneration, the 
restoration of fallen man back into his paradocrate purity. 
All this through the sacramental transaction of baptism. 

But who does not see that all this would compel the ac- 
ceptance of that exploded notion that the mediatorial life aud 
work of Jesus Christ was after all an afterthought with God; 
occasioned by the tragedy of the fall; and that the mission of 
Jesus was nothing more than the restoration of man to his 
primeval state. Is it not true that through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ we are raised up to a new life which is infinitely 
higher than that which we possessed from the beginning? 
The divine record tells us that “God created man in His own 
image and after his own likeness” that his ultimate end should 
be eternal life in the world to come. As such man, though 
fallen into sin, is capable through the mediation of Jesus Christ 
to attain to that high and holy end. This mediation involved 
of course, the involution of God in the person of Jesus Christ 
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as God manifest in the flesh; and that as such He has un- 
folded that perfect ideal of human life in His own person 
which is the ground and pattern for the development of that 
ideal in the life of every believer. All this carries with it as 
a necessary sequence the evolution of man from a lower to a 
higher life than that which he had possessed before, as a son 
of the first Adam, who is of the earth, earthy, through his 
birth of the spirit into Christ Jesus who as the second Adam 
is the Lord from heaven. It is the Christian life which flows 
from Christ glorified over into the believing heart through the 
Holy Spirit and unfolds itself to its final perfection through 
the constant inflow of the grace of God. And it was for this 
end that Christ has given his Holy Spirit to apply to men His 
life-giving and perfecting grace, through word and sacrament. 
All this is plainly involved in the teachings of Christ and His 
Apostles concerning the means of grace and the gift of life. 
Thus, the gospel is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. It is all this both preached and admin- 
istered. 

It must be understood, however, that it is not the outward 
form or sound of the word which works faith, but rather it is 
the inward spirit and life; for Christ sayeth: “My words, 
they are spirit and they are life.” The same principle holds 
true with the sacraments. It is not the outward material and 
form which confers blessing, but the inward spirit and grace 
signified by the outward sign. It is due to Zwingli to say 
that he did not hold to the doctrine of total depravity, nor w 
its kindred doctrine of baptismal regeneration. On the sub- 
ject of sin he held that inborn sin is a disease of the soul. It 
is now known, however, that by the term disease he did not 
mean an organic malady which might end in decay, but the 
thought which he wanted to convey was that of taint, bias, per- 
version. So under the bondage of sin that, if left to himself 
man must remain subject to the power of sin and death. And 
his doctrine of baptism is that which makes that ordinance 
the holy outward sign and seal of the birth of the spirit. 
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It is a fact of history that there are many more protestant 
Christians today who hold to the Zwinglian view of sin and 
the new birth, than there are of those who still hold to the 
traditional view. The Heidelberg Catechism which has been 
of untold blessing to the Reformed Church and indeed also to 
the church universal in setting forth the doctrines of Christ 
for more than three hundred years, is in full accord with 
this view of our subject; for it teaches that the Holy Ghost 
worketh faith in our hearts by the gospel, and confirms it by 
the use of the sacraments. 

All! ‘All is the work of the selfsame Spirit of God, both as 
to the act of believing and the substance of our faith. 

But since faith is the necessary condition for the reception 
of salvation what becomes of infant baptism? That stands 
intact. Their title to the Kingdom of God lies in the consti- 
tution of the family which was instituted in the time of man’s 
innocence. In the family children have their beginning, and 
God accepts the faith of parents in behalf of their offspring, 
and holds them responsible for their dedication to His service 
and for their training in the fear of God. 

All this is clearly and forcefully illustrated by the teaching 
as also by the acts of Christ when He sojourned:- among men. 
All who expressed their love for their children in distress and 
their faith in Christ, in their behalf, by coming to Him and en- 
treating him to come to their rescue, were graciously received 
and their prayers were granted in the restoration to life and 
health of those in whose behalf they sought His help. And 
when believing mothers brought their little children unto Him 
he took them up into His arms, laid His hands upon them and 
blessed them saying, “ Let the little children come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
But some may ask: Can an unconscious child receive « bless- 
ing of grace? One might well ask in return: Is not the King- 
dom of Heaven a blessing of grace? Again, it may be asked: 
Can there be a time or a condition of the human spirit? When 
God, who is the Father of Spirits can not communicate with 
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it? The answer must be that the human spirit can not be hid 
from God. Yes, God works immanently even in the infant 
spirit. And if so then why not gratefully acknowledge the 
same by offering them to God by holy baptism. But it may 
be protested that Christ did not baptize children. No, He 
did not. Neither did he baptize adults; but He commissioned 
His Apostles to baptize the nations; and where is the nation 
which has no children ? 

We close our study of our subject with a brief considera- 
tion of the testimony of the Apostles. What did they under- 
stand as the teaching of the Master on this important subject ? 
Their teaching and their practice must tell us that. 

They teach that the promise of salvation is unto parents 
and unto their children; and that where one parent is holy: 
there the children are also holy. Their practice is in full 
accord with their teaching; for in all cases which are recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles where the head of the family be- 
lieved, there both he and all his house were baptized. 

Thus God has ordained that the Christian family shall be 
that blessed realm where the God of love reigns supreme, and 
where children are to be reared in the faith of the Son of God. 
And, happy is that family which sees to it that the first con- 
sciousness of their children shall be a Christian consciousness ; 
and blessed are those children whose earliest recollections 
are those of the Child of God. 

Our conclusion of the whole matter is that Christian bap- 
tism is the divinely appointed visible holy sign and seal by 
which Christ assures us of the foregiveness of sins and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit; and that the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures is, that the gift of the Spirit may precede, or be simul- 
taneous with, or follow after, or without the administration 
of baptism, according as the faith of the subject may be able 
to receive it. 


HELLERTOWN, Pa. 











IV. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF GREEK 
PAPYRI. 


JOHN L. BARNHART. 


Bishop Lightfoot in 1863 said: “If we could only recover 
letters that ordinary people wrote to each other without any 
thought of being literary, we should have the greatest possible 
help for the understanding of the language of the New Testa- 
ment generally.” Since that time such letters in large num- 
bers, and many other non-literary writings, of the centuries 
immediately before and after the beginning of the Christian 
era, have been discovered, and, especially within the last two 
decades, many of them have been studied with reference to 
the light they throw on the New Testament, with the result that 
there has been a decided change in our conceptions of the 
New Testament language, and an urgent need for new New 
Testament grammars and lexicons and for a revision of com- 
mentaries. , 

This flood of light has come mostly from the Greek papyri, 
but mention should also be made of inscriptions on stone, 
metal and wax, and of ostraca which are pieces of broken 
pottery on which something has been written. While in this 
article Greek papyri chiefly will claim our attention, some ref- 
erences will also be made to other ancient writings. 

Papyrus was the paper of the ancients on which they did 
most of their writing and played an important part in their 
life. It was made from the pith of the papyrus plant cut 
into thin strips, placed side by side, one layer horizontally, 
another vertically and pressed together. When not handled 
much, or exposed to dampness, it has proved itself to be a 
durable material. In Egypt, on account of the exceptionally 
dry climate, many documents and letters have been preserved. 
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Of the recent discoveries in that land none have been of more 
value than the countless papyri written in various languages, 
but a large portion of them in Greek and with these alone we 
are now concerned. Some have been found in the ruins of 
temples and houses, others around crocodile mummies, but 
the most have come from the rubbish heaps on the outskirts of 
towns and villages where they had been thrown as waste paper. 

In 1778 about fifty papyri were discovered and offered for 
sale, but as there was no purchaser they were all burned with 
the exception of one. There were other finds at different times, 
but it was not until 1877, when several thousand came to 
light that the importance of the new discoveries was realized. 
Since then there have been other valuable finds until now the 
Greek papyri may be numbered by the tens, if not hundreds of 
thousand, most of which have not as yet been deciphered and 
published. Beginning with the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., they present a continuous chain of writings cover- 
ering a period of about a thousand years, many of the letters 
bearing the exact date, the year, month and day. Some con- 
tain fragments of the Scriptures and of the classics, and others 
extra-canonical writings, as the Logia, or, “ Sayings of Jesus,” 
which attracted considerable attention at the time of their dis- 
covery. But the vast majority of them are not only secular, 
but of a non-literary character. They consist of letters and 
notes, diaries, minutes of judicial proceedings» accounts, re- 
ceipts, school exercises, contracts, wills, marriage contracts, 
bills of divorce, petitions, complaints, tax-papers, census re- 
turns, reports of crops, land surveys, etc. These are a valu- 
able aid in the scientific study of antiquity in the widest sense. 
“They tell their story of the past with a freshness, warmth 
and sincerity such as we can boast of in no ancient writer... . 
We see the handwriting, the irregular characters, we see men. 
We gaze into the inmost recesses of individual lives.” We 
are also better enabled to picture the social and religious en- 
vironment of the earliest Christians. But their chief aid for 
a better understanding of the New Testament is, what may be 
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termed, indirect. This statement will become clear as we 
proceed. 

It was not until a score or more years ago that scholars 
began to realize what great indirect value the Greek papyri 
have for Bible students, that their primary importance is due 
to the light they shed on the language of the New Testament 
and also the Septuagint. For being the pioneer in this line 
of work credit must be given to Professor A. Deissmann. 

Those of us who were in a theological seminary not so many 
years ago were then taught that the language of the New Tes- 
tament was “ Hellenistic,” or “Hebraic,” Greek, that it was 
a variety of Greek peculiar to itself, a sort of dialect found 
only in the sacred writings, the language of inspiration not 
profaned by common use, different from classic Greek and 
every other kind of Greek then known. But now there is 
abundant proof to show that the New Testament was for the 
most part written in the vernacular, the spoken language of 
the common people of that time, in the Kowy as it is now 
designated. 

The papyri have enabled scholars to follow the history of 
the Greek language and note the changes it underwent, lex- 
ically and grammatically, from the classic period down to 
post-apostolic times, and they have learned that the New Tes- 
tament Greek is the natural development in that language and 
the language that was then most generally used throughout the 
civilized world. Christ and the apostles spoke Aramaic, but 
they, like the great mass of people of their day throughout the 
Roman Empire, were bilinguists. Greek, not the classic, but 
the Kow, was then the international language, the world 
speech. “It was in such general use that the Roman Senate 
and imperial governors had the decrees translated into the 
world-language and scattered over the empire.” It was the 
language of commerce and the language of the daily life, even 
among the lower classes, of vast numbers of people. In writ- 
ing to the Christians even in Rome Paul wrote in Greek. It 
goes without saying that this was the best language for the 
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New Testament writers to use. As J. H. Moulton in the 
Prolegomena to his “Grammar of New Testament Greek” 
expressed it, “The Holy Ghost spoke absolutely in the lan- 
guage of the people.” And as Prof. J. H. Thayer said: “It 
affords a striking illustration of the divine policy in putting 
honor on what man calls common.” When the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century translated the Bible that the plain 
common people might have it in their native tongue they gave 
them but their own, what from the first they were intended 
to have, the Scriptures in a language they could understand. 

Many words once thought to be purely “ Biblical” are now 
known to have been in common use in the popular language, 
because of their presence in the papyri. Of the 5,000 words, 
in round numbers, exclusive of proper names, which make up 
the vocabulary of the New Testament, it was formerly stated 
by some scholars that about 550 of them were “ Biblical.” 
This number has been greatly reduced. Professor A. Deiss- 
mann makes the assertion that not many more than 50, and 
fewer than that more likely, will prove to be “Christian,” or 
“Biblical” words, that the “great enriching of the Greek 
lexicon by Christianity did not take place till the later, eccle- 
siastical period.” 

Professor J. H. Thayer, the best authority of his time, in 
his Lexicon says of avafdw, “to live again,” it is “a word found 
only in the New Testament and ecclesiastical writings.” It 
is now known to appear in a Cretan inscription of uncertain 
date and in the writings of several profane authors. Deissmann 
in “Light from the Ancient East” concludes that this is “an 
international Greek word, and its radical (physical) meaning 
which can be traced through many centuries, has been hallowed 
and given an ethical content by Christianity.” This is only 
one of a number of such words. 

Many “Hebraisms” have vanished. For instance the ex- 
pression, AdAémere dard, “beware of,” found in Mk. VIII. 15 
and XII. 38, was considered a “ Hebraism,” but these same 
words were used in letter written in 47 A.D., to a man in 
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financial distress in which he is told to “ beware of the Jews.” 
The writer was evidently not a Jew, so that this particular 
expression can not be accounted for in that way. It was prob- 
ably in current use as a part of the common language. It 
should, however, be said that on the formation of the Kowy 
there was no doubt a Semitic influence. 

Words once believed to have a peculiar meaning in the Sep- 
tuagint or New Testament have been found in that same sense 
in the papyri or inscriptions. Professor A. T. Robertson in 
his “Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of 
Historical Research” gives a list of 150 or more such words. 
At the head of this list stands @5ed¢ds, in the sense of “com- 
mon brotherhood.” Moulton and Milligan, in their “ Vocabu- 
lary of the Greek Testament Illustrated from the Papyri and 
Other Non-literary Sources,” which is being published in six 
parts, only Part I of which has yet appeared, quote from 
papyri of the second century B.C. to show that this word was 
applied to members of religious societies or corporations. 
Christianity has, to be sure, given it, as it has a number of 
other words, a deeper spiritual meaning. 

Knowledge gained from the papyri has confirmed the mean- 
ing of many words and phrases as now translated in our Eng- 
lish Bible, and to some has given a more graphic touch. 
*Amréxw was the technical term regularly used in drawing up a 
receipt as a multitude of papyri and ostraca testify. In the 
Sermon on the Mount Christ uses this word when he says of 
the hypocrites, “They have received their reward in full,” 
1. €., it is as though they had already given a receipt and have 
no further possible claim for reward. “This added touch of 
quiet irony makes the text more life like and pointed.” 

To show how our knowledge of words has increased, and a 
somewhat different meaning found for some, many illustra- 
tions might be given. When Christ sent the twelve out on 
their first mission he said to them: “Get you no gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses; no wallet for your journey, 
neither two coats, nor shoes, nor staff,” Mt. X. 9, 10. The 
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word wpa, here translated, “wallet,” and generally under- 
stood to mean “ traveling-bag,” has been found in a different 
sense on a monument erected in Syria by a person who calls 
himself in the Greek inscription, “a slave of the Syrian god- 
dess.” To quote from Deissmann: “ ‘Sent by the lady, as he 
says himself, this heathen apostle tells of the journeys on 
which he went begging for the ‘lady,’ and boasts triumphantly 
that ‘each journey brought in seventy bags.’ The word 
here employed is w#pa. Of course, it has nothing to do with 
well-filled provision-bags for the journey: it clearly means the 
beggar’s collecting-bag. . . . With this possible explanation 
of this word the divine simplicity of Jesus stands out afresh 
against the background suggested by the heathen inscription.” 
This interpretation may not be the correct one, but here is, at 
least, given an additional meaning to this word from which to 
choose. 

Some months ago the writer heard Dr. J. H. Jowett preach 
from the text, Heb. XI. 1a. In explaining this brief passage 
he said that recently an ancient writing was found in which 
the word Urdotaow means “title deed.” This meaning he 
adopted, so that his text which was thereby greatly illuminated 
read: “ Now faith is the title deed of things hoped for.” He 
preached an interesting and edifying sermon in which he 
spoke of the great moral and spiritual estate of which faith is 
the title deed, the guarantee of possession. 

Alévos translated in the New Testament, “eternal” or 
“everlasting,” appears frequently in the papyri. We quote 
only the first and last part of Moulton and Milligan’s treat- 
ment of this word in their “ Vocabulary of the Greek Testa- 
ment”: “Without pronouncing any opinion on the special 
meaning which theologians have found for this word, we must 
note that outside the N.T., in the vernacular as in the classical 
Greek, it never loses the sense of perpetuus.” “In general, 
the word depicts that of which the horizon is not in view, 
whether the horizon be at an infinite distance, . . . or whether 
it lies no further than the span of a Caesar’s life.” 
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The papyri throw light on phrases as well as on single words. 
How are we to understand Lk. II. 49b? Should it be trans- 
lated as in the Authorized Version, “about my Father’s busi- 
ness,” or in the Revised Version, “in my Father’s house” ? 
Milligan in his “Greek Papyri” publishes a note, an invita- 
tion to dinner, written in the second century A.D., in which the 
expression & Tois KAavdiov clearly means “in the house of 
Claudius,” This and other similar examples confirm the ren- 
dering of the Revised Version. 

For a fuller knowledge of the construction of sentences the 
papyri have been of great worth. They have cleared up a 
point with reference to mA*pys, “full,” in the prologue of 
John’s Gospel. In John I. 14 this word, having the form of 
the nominative, is apparently in that case where one would 
expect to find it in either the genitive or the accusative. This 
has been the cause of much discussion, some having charged 
John with being ungrammatical in this instance. This diffi- 
culty disappeared when it was learned from the papyri that 
this adjective is in the Koy often indeclinable. 

In addition to the above, along the line of grammatical con- 
struction suffice it to say that Moulton and Robertson regard, 
and rightly too, the papyri as one of the chief sources of ma- 
terial for the study of New Testament Greek, and by a con- 
stant reference to them in their grammars bring the syntax 
of the New Testament text into clearer light. 

The papyri have also contributed to our knowledge of the 
New Testament historically. The historicity of Lk. II. 1-3, 
which was until recently not only questioned, but by many de- 
nied, has been verified by papyri and inscriptions. It was 
thought by some that this passage in Luke’s Gospel about the 
enrollment was purely an invention on the part of the author 
to explain why Christ was born at Bethlehem, and not at 
Nazareth where Joseph and Mary resided, or to give credence 
to the legend that Christ was born at the former and not at 
the latter place. Those taking this view claimed that Augus- 
tus never issued such a decree ordering an enrollment or cen- 
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sus, that there was not at that time a regular system of census- 
taking, that the men were not required, much less the women, 
to go to their original homes for enrollment. It was further 
asserted that Quirinius was not governor of Syria at the time 
of our Saviour’s birth. Even Meyer in his commentary, after 
translating Lk. II. 2 as follows, “This census was the first 
while Quirinius was praeses of Syria,” says: “It is true his- 
tory is at variance wiih this clear meaning of the words as 
they stand.” And Plummer in the “International Critical 
Commentary” says: “We must be content to leave the diffi- 
culty unsolved.” But now, according to Sir W. M. Ramsay 
in his book, “ Was Christ Born at Bethlehem ?,” and in his 
latest book, “The Bearing of Recent Discoveries on the Trust- 
worthiness of the New Testament,” there is proof from papyri, 
inscriptions and other sources that Luke was “ exactly correct” 
in his statements, that a census was taken every fourteen 
years beginning 8 B.C., that not only the men but also the 
women were obliged to go to their original homes to be en- 
rolled and that Quirinius was governor of Syria at that par- 
ticular time. All this goes to show that Luke was accurate 
and trustworthy as a historian. 

It is both interesting and instructive to compare the New 
Testament Epistles, especially those of St. Paul, as to their 
form, with private letters that have been dug out of the 
sands of Egypt. As Milligan says: “ Even if they do nothing 
else, they prove how ‘ popular,’ rather than ‘literary’ in origin 
these Epistles really are, and how frequently the Apostle 
adapts the current epistolary phrases of his time to his own 
purposes.” This similarity in form and a use of words in 
common may be seen from the following letters, the first two, 
of which we give only the opening and closing parts, as trans- 
lated by Grenfell and Hunt, and the third as translated by 
Deissmann: “ Diogenes to his brother Dionysius, many greet- 
ings and wishes for good health. . . . Salute all your house- 
hold; Athenarous and the rest of the children salute you. 
Take care of your health. Good-bye. The eighth year of 
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Augustus” (B.C. 22). “Mysthes to his brother Serapam- 
mon, many greetings. Before all else I pray for your health 
and supplicate the gods here on your behalf. . .-. I salute 
your brother Ptolemzus and your sister Eunice and your 
father. My best wishes for your health and that of all your 
household, dear brother.” (Written in the third century 
A.D.) “Antonius Maximus to Sabina his sister, many greet- 
ings. Before all things I pray that thou art in health, for I 
myself also am in health. Making mention of thee before the 
gods here I received a little letter from Antoninus our fellow- 
citizen. And when I knew that thou farest well, I rejoiced 
greatly. And I at every occasion delay not to write unto thee 
concerning the health of me and mine. Salute Maximus much, 
and Copres my lord. There saluteth thee my life’s partner, 
Aufidia, and Maximus my son, whose birthday is the 30th 
Epip according to Greek reckoning, and Elpis and Fortunata. 
Salute my lord. . . . Fare thee well, I pray.” (Written in 
the second century A.D.) 

In a previous longer letter to his father from this same 
Antonius Maximus, who has gone away from home to be a 
Roman soldier, after the greetings and after writing that he 
prays for the health and prosperity of the home folk, he con- 
tinues: “I thank the lord Serapis that, when I was in peril in 
the sea, he saved me immediately.” Paul in frequently be- 
ginning his letters with thanksgiving to God, and in interced- 
ing for those to whom he was writing, followed a beautiful 
custom of his time, except, of course, his prayers and thanks- 
giving were to the true God. 

Deissmann in his book, “ St. Paul, a Social and Religious 
Study,” after defining a letter as that which is individual and 
personal, intended only for the person or persons to whom 
sent and not for the public, and written without a thought of 
any literary worth, and an epistle as that which is written for 
the public in a literary form, goes so far as to say that all of 
the Pauline writings are letters rather than epistles, that they 
are of a non-literary character, and claims that it would be 
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very helpful to us in understanding the Apostle’s writings if 
we would bear’ in mind that they are simply a substitute for 
spoken intercourse, personal and confidential and not in 
bookish language, full of color and pulsating with life. There 
is much truth in this, but it is an exaggerated statement. 
Surely the Epistle to Romans, for instance, is to be classed as 
an epistle and not as a letter. And so the New Testament in 
general is more literary in character than this author would 
have us believe. 

Our endeavor has been to point out, briefly, how important, 
in various ways, for a fuller understanding of the New Tes- 
tament is the knowledge that comes to us from ancient writ- 
ings, especially from the Greek papyri. Appreciative of this 
new knowledge, thankful for this additional light that still 
further illuminates the sacred pages of the New Testament, 
and trusting that the future will have for us in the way of 
historical research greater riches of knowledge, we continue 
with new zeal and interest our study of this the most precious 
volume in all the world. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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V. 


CLEOPATRA, THE ILL-STARRED QUEEN OF 
EGYPT. 


EDWIN W. BOWEN. 


I. 


The traditional estimate of Cleopatra is that of an intriguing 
and immoral woman whose delight was to entice men of light 
and leadership into the paths of sin and folly. She is be- 
lieved to have possessed wonderful beauty and charms by 
which she fascinated no less a personage than the great Roman 
dictator Julius Cesar and after him his chief officer Mark 
Antony. For this reason she was regarded by the Roman 
people as the arch-enemy of the Julian dynasty, who charmed 
even the founder of the empire from the path of rectitude. 
At least she is represented thus by the Roman writers from 
Horace on. But now at length, after the lapse of wellnigh 
twenty centuries, historians are coming forward to render her 
tardy justice and at this late day to rehabilitate her character, 
if possible, and to portray her as a queen more sinned against 
than sinning. 

Ordinarily I have but scant sympathy with that school of 
present-day historians who undertake by some chemical proc- 
ess to bleach out the dark, ugly spots in the lives of certain 
disreputable characters written down by the verdict of history 
as dissolute and depraved and to present them to modern read- 
ers as egregiously maligned and traduced. A conspicuous 
example is Tiberius Cesar, who by this chemical bleaching 
process has been transformed from the suspicious, dissolute 
and cruel tyrant of history into one of the most beneficent 
rulers of the Roman empire. However, the most recent biog- 
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rapher of the famous Egyptian queen’ holds a brief for her 
which really seems to set aside the verdict of antiquity and to 


rehabilitate her character and to assign her a respectable place - 


in the society of ancient queens. 

The traditional estimate of Cleopatra’s character, it must 
be borne in mind, is that which was given to the world by her 
opponents. During her last years she was regarded the mortal 
enemy of Octavian, the first Roman emperor, and therefore 
her memory came to be held in bitter reproach and contempt 
by every Cesar of that dynasty. What more natural then 
than that the Roman writers sharing their rulers’ prejudice 
should have done her memory gross injustice and heaped abuse 
and calumny upon her name? Because of their national prej- 
udice the Roman writers could see nothing good or amiable 
in the unhappy life of Cleopatra, just as they could not in the 
life of their inveterate Carthaginian enemy Hannibal. His- 
tory has not preserved any record of Cleopatra’s life written 
by a partisan of her own, in that supreme struggle with Rome, 
in which the unfortunate queen was destined to go down in 
ruin.. The record of her checkered career that has come down 
to us was written, not by an unbiased hand, but by a hostile 
pen which did not scruple to malign and traduce her character. 
Plutarch’s record, it is worthy of note, does her memory the 
least injustice, and Plutarch is reputed to have derived much 
of his information from the diary of Olympus, Cleopatra’s 
physician. 

The Roman writers seem to hold Cleopatra mainly, if not 
altogether, responsible for Cesar’s intrigue with her. But the 
impartial student, on investigation of the facts, must admit 
that it would be astonishing indeed that a young unmarried 
girl of twenty-one summers, granted that she were a voluptuous 
Egyptian queen, could so fascinate by her wiles a settled man 
of over fifty years of age bent on achieving the ambition of his 
life (to make himself the sole and supreme arbiter of the 


1‘‘The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt,’’ by A. E. P. B. 
Weigall, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914. 
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civilized world), as to force him to subordinate his chief aim 
to the pleasures of the moment and lead him astray. It must 
be remembered, however, that while Cxsar was ambitious for 
power, he was also of a very sensual nature and an immoral 
man, who was, no doubt, the co-respondent in many a divorce 
suit. His reputation among the fair sex of Roman society 
was certainly far from enviable. If the charming Nile beauty 


‘was the aggressor in her liaison with Czsar, she found him a 


willing victim, no doubt, and a victim who was disposed to 
offer very feeble resistance to her subtle charms. 

Of Cleopatra’s personal appearance we have but scant evi- 
dence. A few coins upon which her profile is stamped and a 
bust of inferior workmanship in the British Museum furnish 
our sole authentic information as to the queen’s features. Her 
beauty therefore is not clearly defined. But it is well es- 
tablished that her type was Greek—Macedonian Greek— 
though it is not known whether her complexion was alabaster 
white, or of the olive tone so common among the Greeks. Though 
an Egyptian queen, she had no Oriental blood flowing in her 
veins. “Her beauty,” says Plutarch, “was not in itself alto- 
gether incomparable, nor such as to strike those who saw her.” 
As to her figure, we infer that she was quite petite, for we 
read that once when she desired to gain admittance into her 
palace from which she was excluded by her opponents, she had 
herself rolled up in some beddingrand borne on the shoulders 
of a slave. She is said to have possessed a voice of marvelous 
charm and persuasian. “Familiarity with her,” says Plu- 
tarch, “had an irresistible fascination, and her form combined 
with her persuasive speech and with a peculiar character which 
in a manner was diffused about, her behavior produced a cer- 
tain piquancy. There was a sweetness in the sound of her 
voice when she spoke.” And Dion Cassius adds, “ Her charm 
of speech was such that she won all who listened.” 

Cleopatra, according to Pliny and Cicero who met the fair 
Egyptian in Rome, possessed a certain degree of vanity,—no 
unusual accompaniment of beauty. To these judges of char- 
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acter she appeared also a little disdainful, perhaps because the 
distinguished queen who had come to Rome at the solicitation 
of Cesar felt some restraint in the presence of those who did 
not approve entirely of the dictator’s conduct. She was of 
a vivacious temperament, it is said, and enjoyed life to the 
full. From this fact it has been universally assumed that she 
was a slave to her lusts. But her recent biographer is of the 
opinion that there is no evidence to indicate that Cleopatra 
was a Delilah or a Jezebel. She voluntarily assumed in those 
dissolute times the duties of motherhood and became the fond 
mother of four children. There is little warrant therefore for 
the assumption that she was simply a voluptuous woman who 
let her passions run riot. Quite possibly she did not always 
keep them under absolute control; still she was not destitute of 
the best instincts of her sex. For she was devoted to her chil- 
dren, especially to her eldest son Casarion—a fact that does 
not at all indicate that she was merely a sensuous Egyptian 
queen or an Oriental voluptuary. 

On the contrary, Cleopatra appears to have been a woman 
of character, refinement and culture. It is well attested that 
she was a proficient linguist. Plutarch records of her: “She 
could easily turn her tongue, like a many-stringed instrument, 
to any language that she pleased. She very seldom had need 
of an interpreter for her communication with foreigners, but 
she answered most men by herself, viz., Ethiopians, Troglo- 
dytes, Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, Medes and Parthians. She 
is said to have learned the language of many other peoples, - 
though the kings had not even taken the pains to learn the 
Egyptian tongue, and some of them had not so much as given 
up the Macedonian dialect.” Cleopatra was a patron of the 
arts and letters and the sciences. She is believed to have had 
Mark Antony present the city of Alexandria with the library 
of 200,000 volumes which once belonged to Pergamum. 
Among her friends she counted such men of distinction as 
Dioscorides the physician, Photinus the mathematician and 
perhaps Sosigenes the astronomer who collaborated with Julius 
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Cesar in revising the calendar. It may be that Cesar was 
himself attracted to her partly by reason of her interest in the 
arts and the sciences as well as by her voluptuous beauty and 
personal charm. 

Cleopatra had a tragic life. She was the seventh Egyptian 
queen of her name and the last of the regnant Ptolemaic sov- 
ereigns of that country. The Ptolemaic dynasty was founded 
in the first years of the third century before Christ by Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus, one of the Macedonian generals of Alexander 
the Great. Upon the death of Alexander, Lagus seized the 
government of Egypt and established his court in the newly- 
founded city of Alexandria. This royal line, after a rule of 
two centuries and a half, came to an abrupt end during the 
fatal conflict with Rome, when the unhappy queen and her son 
Cesarion (Ptolemy XVI) met an untimely death. The Ptole- 
mies, it must be borne in mind, were not Egyptians, but 
Macedonians; hence Cleopatra was of Greek ancestry. Even 
Alexandria, the capital city of the Ptolemies, though situated 
on the sea-coast of Egypt, was in reality Greek and had only 
an official and commercial relation with the surrounding coun- 
try. The art and architecture of Cleopatra’s capital were 
Greek and the queen, like her predecessors upon the throne, al- 
ways wore Greek costume and spoke the Greek tongue—it is 
said, with the broad Macedonian accent. The modern con- 
ventional representation of the famous Cleopatra attired in 
splendid Egyptian robes, with the vulture head-dress of the 
ancient queens, is now believed by scholars to be entirely apoc- 
ryphal and in contravention of established fact. The rela- 
tionship of the royal house of those times to the native Egyp- 
tians is quite similar to that of the present-day between the 
modern Khedivial princes who are Albanians and the pro- 
vincial natives. These princes are of European blood and 
live in the European manner just as the Ptolemies who were 
the successors of the line of the Pharaohs were Macedonian 
Greek and lived after the Greek fashion. 

The Ptolemies as a family appear to have put a low esti- 
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mate on human life, for the history of that dynasty is replete 
with intrigues and murders. Several of the ancestors of Cleo- 
patra were themselves, in turn, murderers or the victims of 
royal assassins. The spindle side of the house, moreover, was 
even more addicted to violence and bloodshed than the spear 
side. Mahaffy characterizes the women of that dynasty thus: 
“Great power and wealth, which makes an alliance with them 
imply the command of large resources in men and money; mu- 
tual hatred; disregard of all ties of family and affection; the 
dearest object fratricide—such pictures of depravity as make 
any reasonable man pause and ask whether human nature 
had deserted these women and the Hyrcanian tiger of the poet 
taken its place.” However, they all lived in great splendor 
and luxury and maintained the far-famed reputation of the 
Ptolemaic court for wealth and elegance amid all its villainous 
record of murders. 

In 51 B.C., Auletes the king of Egypt died and his eldest 
daughter Cleopatra VII, the famous Cleopatra of history, then 
a princess of eighteen summers, and his eldest son, Ptolemy 
XIV, a prince of ten years of age, succeeded to the throne of 
the Ptolemies, reigning jointly, according to the will of their 
father. The will authorizing this succession was filed in 
Alexandria and a copy sent to Rome. 

Now Egyptian custom, in order to establish and solidify 
the joint claim of brother and sister to the throne, required 
the formal marriage of Cleopatra and Ptolemy. But this per- 
functory marriage was probably postponed on the ground of 
the extreme youth of the king; at all events, there is no record 
of its ever having been solemnized. The king being a minor, 
the business of the state was administered by Cleopatra and 
her advisers. In 48 B.C., trouble was fomented in the king- 
dom by the advisers of the queen and those of her co-regnant 
brother, and the royal palace was divided into two hostile 
camps. The fourteen-year-old king was induced by his ad- 
visers—the eunuch Pothenius, the rhetorician Thedotos and 
the soldier Achillas—to establish himself sole sovereign of 
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Egypt, with the result that Cleopatra was compelled to flee for 
her life to Syria. Here the courageous queen speedily raised 
an expeditionary force of mercenaries and marched upon Alex- 
andria to contest her brother’s claim to the throne as sole sov- 
ereign. 

At this juncture Pompey the Great, who had just lost the 
battle at Pharsalia, arrived in Alexandria in his precipitate 
flight before Cexsar’s victorious army. The adherents of young 
Ptolemy, in order to ingratiate themselves into the favor of 
Cesar, assassinated Pompey in the act of landing and presented 
his head and signet ring to Cesar on his advent in hot pursuit 
of his rival. Professing to be deeply affected by. the death 
of Pompey, Cesar waived aside the ghastly trophy and pro- 
ceeded to the royal palace to take up his abode, in the mean- 
time, till the turbulent condition of civil affairs in Italy should 
improve. Established in the royal palace temporarily vacated 
by Ptolemy and his court who had gone out to Pelusium to 
‘repel the invading forces of Cleopatra, Cesar determined to 
abide there and to take.a hand in the government of Egypt 
till the time was ripe for his return to Rome. Accordingly, 
he ordered Ptolemy and Cleopatra to appear before him for 
an adjustment of their quarrel. Ptolemy at once obeyed 
Cesar’s mandate and appearing before him stated his case. 
Cleopatra, on the other hand, seemed slow to obey. For Ptol- 
emy’s myrmidons guarded the entrance to the palace and for 
this reason it was extremely unsafe for the queen, as she 
knew full well, to make her way through the hostile troops who 
would have slain her before she could ever have presented her- 
self before Cxesar. However, her strategy and audacity were 
equal to the emergency when the dispossessed queen realized 
that her only hope of regaining her kingdom depended upon 
her early presentation of her case before the self-appointed 
Roman arbiter. So accompanied by her faithful friend Apol- 
lodorus, she made her way in a small boat to the walls of the 
palace, under cover of darkness. Here she had Apollodorus 
roll her up in the blankets and bedding she carried in the boat 
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as a protection against the night air and tie the bundle with a 
rope. Thereupon Apollodorus, in accordance with his in- 
structions, threw the bundle upon his shoulders and wended 
his way through the gates of the palace, pretending to be carry- 
ing the baggage of one of Caxsar’s guard, and asked to be shown 
to Cesar’s apartments. We may imagine Cesar’s. astonish- 
ment when the bundle was untied in his presence and disclosed 
the little queen, all disheveled, no doubt, but with her purpose 
accomplished. Plutarch says that Cesar was forthwith “ cap- 
tivated by the proof of Cleopatra’s bold wit.” 
Cleopatra, we are informed, spent the livelong night earn- 
estly pleading her case before Cesar and relating her ad- 
ventures after her expulsion from her kingdom. Cesar lis- 
tened with ever-increasing interest at the impassioned nar- 
ration of the distraught queen and doubtless he was impressed 
by her courage and resourcefulness. It may be assumed that 
he also saw an opportunity to augment his own resources by 
bringing Egypt, the granary of the world, under his control 
for the impending struggle—the civil war—which was then 
engaging his attention. As the representative of Rome he 
therefore eagerly availed himself of this opportunity to dom- 
inate the politics of Egypt. So he readily espoused the cause 
of Cleopatra, fascinated by her bravery, pluck and charms as 
he was, and restored her to her rightful place as joint-sovereign 
of the kingdom. . In the conflict which resulted from this act 
on Cesar’s part the young king Ptolemy was forced out of the 
royal palace and actively joined his supporters among the 
Alexandrians then besieging the palace. Ozsar himself es- 
caped through the lines to effect a juncture with the Roman 
reénforcements who had come from Asia Minor to lift the 
siege. At the head of this army he marched upon the city 
and ignominiously defeated the followers of Ptolemy and was 
received in open arms by Cleopatra on his triumphal entry 
into the palace. Ptolemy lost his life in the conflict, though 
it is not quite certain how. His tragic end, however, removed 
an embarrassing obstacle in the way of Cesar’s political schemes 
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and overleaping ambition. Upon the death of the defeated 
king, Cesar exalted another brother of Cleopatra, a boy of 
eleven years, to the throne as nominal co-sovereign and consort 
of the queen. The Alexandrians accepted the situation and 
submitted to Cesar’s arbitrament. 

The war ended, Cesar established himself in the royal palace 
and constituted a regular Roman army of occupation in Alex- 
andria to support Cleopatra and her little brother upon the 
throne and to maintain order throughout the country. The 
government of Egypt engaged Cesar’s attention when he was 
not engrossed in his devotions to the queen, and so he lingered 
on in the royal palace till she bore him a son, Cxsarion, named 
for his father. Out of deference to Cleopatra’s wishes Czesar 
fain permitted himself “to be recognized as the divine consort 
of the queen, an impersonation of the god Jupiter Amon upon 
earth.” It is reputed that they had been united by some form 
of marriage. At all events, he appears to have been regarded 
in Egypt as the legal husband of Cleopatra. Like his hero 
Alexander the Great, Cesar, it is known, entertained more or 
less seriously the belief in his divinity, and along with this 
growing conviction went the assumption on his part of the pre- 
rogatives of kingship. 

It is not improbable that Cleopatra was delighted with the 
manner in which events were shaping themselves. Of course 
she appreciated the possibility that the man who had restored 
her to her kingdom and who must have loved her might any 
day become the supreme ruler of Rome and that thus the for- 
tunes of Rome which her dynasty had always feared might, in 
the person of her consort, be linked with the fortunes of her own 
country. Small wonder that she should have endeavored to 
bind Cesar to her in affection, so that when the happy day for 
the consummation of her ambition dawned, she might share 
with him the throne of a dual monarchy which should rule the 
world. 

At length, after wellnigh a year’s residence in Alexandria, 
Cesar conceived the time to be ripe for him to return to Rome. 
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So leaving the queen, he departed, going by way of Antioch, 
Ephesus and Zela. After his victory at Zela he sent his cel- 
ebrated dispatch Veni vidi vict. He arrived in Rome in Sep- 
tember, 47 B.C., but soon set out on an expedition into north- 
ern Africa to crush the provisional government of Cato, Scipio 
and other fugitive followers of Pompey. On his return to 
Rome the following July he celebrated his great triumph. For 
this occasion he appears to have summoned Cleopatra and her 
_ son, but historians are not agreed whether the Egyptian queen 
with Cesarion arrived in time to witness the grand spectacle 
or not. Cwsar had her domiciled with her entourage in his 
transpontine villa, while his wife Calpurnia presumably oc- 
cupied his own residence in the city. Weigall thinks that 
Cesar had the fixed intention to announce his marriage with 
Cleopatra at an early date, but there is no warrant for this, 
since there is no record of his having dismissed his legitimate 
wife Calpurnia. Csxsarion was now fourteen months old and 
Suetonius tells us that his resemblance to Cesar was very 
striking, a speaking likeness. Cleopatra’s arrival in Rome 
was, to be sure, the occasion for a scandal, but Cesar, who 
was accustomed to scandals, treated this new one with char- 
acteristic nonchalance. It is recorded of Cleopatra that she 
acted with seeming propriety and tact and avoided all osten- 
tation and display. 

Cesar created a sensation a little later by an honor con- 
ferred upon his royal paramour. He consecrated a magnif- 
icent temple to his divine ancestress Venus Genetrix, and in 
this marble shrine he set up a statue of Cleopatra which the 
famous Roman sculptor Archesilaus had executed on the order 
of the dictator. This was interpreted as tantamount to an 
acknowledgment on Cesar’s part of the divinity of Cleopatra, 
inasmuch as the representation of her in marble in the sanc- 
tuary of Venus was held to be a manifestation of that goddess 
herself. Surely, by this act Cesar must have desired the 
Roman people to consider Cleopatra as the incarnation of 
Venus. The incident elicited much unfavorable comment 
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upon Cleopatra and the dictator, in aristocratic circles. But 
Cesar shocked public sentiment still more when he openly 
admitted his relations with the Egyptian queen and acknowl- 
edged the parentage of their child whom he authorized to bear 
his own name, familiarly called “little Cesar.” 

Cesar’s relations with Cleopatra, while his wife Calpurnia 
was living in Rome, need excite no surprise in view of his 
disreputable conduct toward the opposite sex—a fact about 
which there is absolutely no doubt. It is notorious that he 
indulged in love intrigues all his life and did not control his 
amorous inclinations. On this weakness of Oxsar Oman 
says: “ He was the inevitable co-respondent in every fashion- 
able divorce; and when we look at the list of ladies whose 
names are linked with his, we can only wonder at the state of 
society in Rome which permitted him to survive unscathed to 
middle age. The marvel is that he did not end in some dark 
corner, with a dagger between his ribs, long before he attained 
the age of thirty.” Such being the case, there can be no 
question that Cesar was far more to blame for his illicit rela- 
tions with Cleopatra than she was—though she was not free 
from blame. When they first met, she was a blameless young 
woman of twenty-one endowed with marvelous personal beauty 
and charm, while he was a man of settled habits, past the 
meridian of life, but with a very unenviable reputation among 
women. It is manifestly unjust then to heap the censure and 
blame of this amour upon the impulsive young Egyptian queen. 
It is Cesar, not Cleopatra, who should bear the opprobrium. 

Cleopatra remained at Rome till Ceesar’s assassination, all 
the time occupying Cesar’s villa on the banks of the Tiber. 
According to Ferrero, “the queen of Egypt played a strange 
and significant part in the tragedy of the Roman Republic and 
desired to become Ceesar’s wife.” It is not improbable that, 
had Cesar lived longer, he would have dismissed Calpurnia, 
as he had dismissed two of his four wives previously, and 
made his paramour Cleopatra his legitimate wife, at the same 
time perhaps appointing Ossarion his heir and successor to 
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his honors. Upon the death of Cesar Cleopatra left Rome 
and returned to Alexandria, doubtless a sadly disappointed 
woman with whom fortune had again dealt very harshly. For 
the dream of her life which she had so fondly indulged for the 
past three years had now been ruthlessly dispelled by a cruel 
fate and her hopes as presumptive queen of a dual monarchy 
embracing the world were utterly blasted. Her dearest friend 
and lover had fallen a victim to the assassin’s dagger before 
he was permitted to realize his dream and ambition. The 
contents of Cxsar’s will, moreover, must have proved a bitter 
disappointment to her. 

At this severe crisis in her life to whom was the pitiable 
queen to turn for advice but to Cesar’s chief lieutenant Mark 
Antony? He knew her of course and appears to have pitied 
her. Furthermore, he seems to have championed her cause 
somewhat later, declaring in the senate that Cesar had ac- 
knowledged her son Cesarion to be his rightful child. Antony 
most likely assumed this rdle of ostensible champion of Czsa- 
rion in order to checkmate Octavian, at the same time con- 
tributing to the promotion of his own ambitious plans. Per- 
haps it was on Antony’s advice, now that civil strife was im- 
minent at Rome, that Cleopatra departed and returned to her 
own Egyptian capital near the mouth of the Nile. 


II. 


We have seen how Antony came to know Cleopatra at Rome, 
—Antony “that colossal child,” as Renan describes him, “ ca- 
pable of conquering a world, incapable of resisting a pleasure.” 
After the battle of Philippi in which he defeated Brutus and 
Cassius the conspirators, Antony proceeded to Tarsus whence 
he dispatched one of his officers to invite Cleopatra to a con- 
ference with him, to discuss the political situation. On her 
arrival, arrayed like Venus in all her voluptuous beauty, the 
Egyptian queen received Antony aboard her galley and enter- 
tained him in regal splendor and thus captivated the first man 
of Rome at that time. The episode of the pearl falls in this 
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series of elaborate entertainments,—how the queen, as if to 
show her contempt for riches, dissolved the priceless pearl in 
a glass of vinegar and drank it, merely to win a wager from 
Antony. By her tact and strategy combined with a lavish 
display of her wealth Cleopatra succeeded in making Antony 
her friend and ally for life. She is believed by some to have 
adopted this course as a means of winning the full and undi- 
vided support of Antony to advance Cesarion’s interests as a 
possible successor and heir to Cesar’s honors. But it must 
be borne in mind that Antony’s own ambition tended in that 
direction and his own interests dictated a substantial alliance 
with the wealthy and resourceful queen of Egypt for the in- 
evitable challenge from Octavian, upon the dissolution of the 
triumvirate. So it was evident that Antony’s interests and 
Cleopatra’s coincided, at least for the immediate present. If 
Antony had crushed Octavian at Actium and gained the pre- 
ponderant power, the supremacy, Antony, like Cesar, might 
have proclaimed himself king and made Cleopatra his queen, 
thus realizing in his own experience the iridescent dream of 
Cesar. But—dis aliter visum. 

After her visit of a few weeks Cleopatra left Tarsus and 
returned to Alexandria but not till she had wrested from the 
reluctant Antony a promise to visit her in her own capital, 
where he was to behold for himself indubitable evidence of 
Egypt’s vast resources. Accordingly, in the winter of 41 B.C., 
he set out for Alexandria to seal the alliance with the queen 
of Egypt. Once arrived in the Paris of the ancient world as 
Alexandria has been called, Antony surrendered himself with 
entire abandon, like an overgrown boy that he was, to the 
pleasures of the splendid entertainments his inamorata had 
prepared for him. He was received by the queen as pros- 
pective lord of all her rich possessions. Antony soon adapted 
himself to the Alexandrian manner of living and decided to 
cast in his lot with Cleopatra whose heart he seems already to 
have won. Their union was sanctioned by the court and re- 
garded as a legal marriage, regardless of the fact that Antony 
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had a Roman wife Fulvia. It was no doubt a diplomatic as 
well as a romantic union. For a while the royal couple gave 
themselves up to feasting and a round of amusements. A 
characteristic incident is recorded of them. One day when 
out fishing on the Mareotic Lake, Antony who had caught no 
fish employed a diver to dive into the water and attach newly- 
caught fish to his line, which he drew in amid the applause of 
the spectators. The shrewd Cleopatra detected the fraud, but 
made no comment. The next day, having procured some 
salted fish, she instructed a slave to attach one to Antony’s 
hook as soon as he threw it into the water; and when he pulled 
it in amid the hearty greeting of a crowd of invited guests, 
the queen thereupon remarked to the embarrassed angler: 
“Leave the fishing-rod, general, to us poor sovereigns of 
Pharos; your game is cities, provinces and kingdoms.” 

Meanwhile, the political situation at Rome was growing 
daily more serious for Antony, and soon disconcerting news 
from Syria as well as from Rome put an abrupt end to his 
dolce far mente visit in Alexandria. Very reluctantly he in- 
formed Cleopatra of his decision to answer his imperative call 
to other parts. Plutarch describes him as “rousing himself 
with difficulty from sleep and shaking off the fumes of wine,” 
preparatory to his departure. Cleopatra was naturally dis- 
tressed at his departure, especially in view of her approaching 
confinement. But brave woman that she was, she faced the 
future resolutely and calmly, although she was not destined to 
see Antony again for four long years. Shortly after he left, she 
gave birth to twins, a boy and a girl, and then herself dropped 
out of history for three or four years. 

In the meantime the course of events in the career of An- 
tony tended to a reconciliation with Octavian, his rival for the 
primacy in Roman politics. Upon the death of Fulvia An- 
tony married Octavia the sister of Octavian, thus sealing his 
reconciliation with his rival. Octavia, however, shared An- 
tony’s affection only for a short while, for setting out for the 
Orient he sent her back to Rome from Corfu and dispatched 
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a messenger to Alexandria to inform Cleopatra that he desired 
to form a definite and permanent alliance with her. Cleo- 
patra thereupon met Antony in Antioch and a reconciliation 
was effected between them on the ground that the new alliance 
was to be lega! and binding on both sides. The compact de- 
manded proper respect for Cleopatra’s rights, but the full 
nature of the agreement remains undetermined. Weigall is 
of the opinion that after the agreement was effected, Antony 
and Cleopatra were duly married. Antony now had to pre- 
pare for a campaign against the Parthians and consequently 
had no time for a life of sweet idleness such as he had once 
before enjoyed in the queen’s company. Cleopatra placed her 
resources at his disposal and herself returned to Alexandria. 
But Antony’s campaign proyed a fiasco, and so Cleopatra had 
again to furnish him fresh supplies of money and munitions 
of war, herself going to his relief. When this expedition also 
proved a dismal failure, Cleopatra conducted him back to 
Alexandria with her. 

Having organized another expeditionary force, Antony and 
Cleopatra set out to invade Syria again. In Greece, while 
pressing on thither, Antony received a message from Octavia, : 
his Roman wife, that she was on her way to join him with 
troops and supplies. He refused to meet her, perhaps upon 
the advice of Cleopatra, and returned to Alexandria. The 
following spring (34 B.C.) he resumed his projected cam- 
paign and subjugated Armenia. Upon his return he startled 
the Roman world by celebrating his triumph over Armenia in . 
the Egyptian capital,—an unprecedented thing, since no Roman 
warrior had ever before held a formal triumph outside of 
Rome. Antony’s action was regarded as a proclamation that 
Alexandria was henceforth to be the rival of Rome. After 
this triumph which proved to be a particularly gorgeous cere- 
mony Antony became very intemperate, playing the buffoon 
about the royal palace and drinking heavily, perhaps to divert 
his mind from the impending quarrel with Octavian. Cleo- 
patra had already set: her heart on humiliating Octavian in 
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revenge for his defeat of her ambition for Cesarion’s promo- 
tion. She therefore eagerly placed all the wealth and re- 
sources of her kingdom at the command of Antony as being 
the only man who could enable her to achieve her heart’s 
desire. 

The triumvirate was to expire in 32 B.C., and Octavian 
early began to attack Antony in the senate, tlius forcing the 
issue. This personal quarrel soon developed into a civil war 
in which the mighty powers of the East and the West con- 
tended for the supremacy in the Roman Empire. Antony and 
Cleopatra set out from Alexandria for Ephesus with a great 
array of naval and military armaments and munitions. In 
this conflict Cleopatra, now recognized as Antony’s legal wife, 
as he himself declared to Octavian, demanded the divorce of 
Octavia and immediate resort to arms, and she showed herself, 
moreover, a veritable Lady Macbeth in fortifying Antony’s 
feeble resolution and vacillating will. From Ephesus An- 
tony’s army crossed over to Athens and thence to the Gulf of 
Ambracia, in preparation for the decisive battle with Octa- 
vian. On the eve of the battle some of Antony’s generals ob- 
jected to Cleopatra’s presence and insisted that he should send 
her back to Alexandria. Cleopatra, they pointed out, was the 
moving spirit of the war and was especially offensive to the 
Romans; and they even added that “if she were not made to 
retire, the whole cause was lost.” The dignified queen was in 
no mood to retire and absolutely refused; so Antony did not 
press the matter. The great issue was at length decided by 
the famous naval battle off Actium in which Antony’s fleet was 
overwhelmingly defeated by Octavian. Cleopatra with her 
squadron, seeing that the fight was lost, made straight for 
Egypt while the battle was still waging, thus leaving the degen- 
erate Antony to his bitter fate. Antony, now a ruined and 
defeated man, took this act of Cleopatra to mean that she had 
lost hope in him and in his confusion and despair he boarded 
his fastest galley and deserted the battle, in hot pursuit of the 
queen. He had lost everything by his folly and in his ruin 
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had carried down with him all the hope, ambition and fortune 
of Cleopatra. His abject misery and despair, it is said, were 
such that the queen put aside her indignation and even pitied 
and consoled him. But the presence of the defeated and dis- 
credited Antony soon became a serious encumbrance to the 
queen in her efforts to preserve her royal dynasty and prevent 
its assimilation by the victorious Octavian. Meanwhile, Cleo- 
patra faced the world resolutely and bravely and pressed a 
vigorous campaign against the Orient in order to strengthen 
her kingdom against the encroaches of Rome, now become 
more and more menacing. 

The last chapter in Cleopatra’s eventful life is the most 
pathetic as well as tragic. In the summer of 30 B.C., Octa- 
vian invaded Syria as the first step in his campaign against 
Egypt. He then delivered his ultimatum to Cleopatra—that 
Antony and Cesarion his own rival must be executed. This 
was the price exacted for her own safety. The reason for his 
ostensible leniency to Cleopatra was that he desired to take 
her to Rome to exhibit her as the chief captive—the cynosure 
of his grand triumph. Cleopatra received Octavian’s embassy 
in her palace, but spurned his ultimatum. For she was too 
loyal and too proud to sanction her husband’s assassination, 
even though he had become a drunken degenerate, distrustful 
and untrustworthy; and as for Cesarion, the pride and joy of 
her life, who was no debauchee like Antony, she had rather 
die herself than surrender him to a violent death. Octavian 
thereupon marched his legions up to the walls of Alexandria 
which he now besieged. During the siege Antony made a 
sortie or two, but to no purpose except to see his men, for the 
most part, desert to Octavian, in consequence of which he un- 
truthfully charged Cleopatra with having betrayed him. On 
his return to the palace he cursed Cleopatra and her country. 
Fearing an assault by the maddened Antony, the queen fled 
to her mausoleum built in the palace, whereupon word was 
brought to him by his officers that she had killed herself. 
Antony then relented and, resolving to be reunited with Cleo- 
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patra in death, stabbed himself, but the wound was not imme- 
diately mortal. Then learning that she was still alive, he 
begged his attendants to take him to her that he might die in 
her arms. Fearful of capture by some of Octavian’s men, 
Cleopatra kept the doors of her mausoleum closed fast and 
with the aid of her two faithful women she drew the expiring 
Antony up by a cord through the window. She then tried in 
vain to stanch the bleeding wound, amid her expressions of 
grief and affection, but at last he expired in her arms. 

, Hardly had Antony breathed his last before a courier ar- 

sing who, in the name of Octavian, demanded an audience 

" with the queen. But the doors of the mausoleum were fast 
barred, nor did Cleopatra dare open them to any one lest she 
might be taken a prisoner. Octavian’s officer stealthily 
climbed into the mausoleum through a window and running 
by the dead body of Antony rushed up behind Cleopatra to 
arrest her, when one of her women suddenly exclaimed, “ Un- 
happy Cleopatra, you are taken prisoner!” The queen imme- 
diately drew a dagger she had concealed on her person, to stab 
herself; but the Roman officer and his assistants seized her 
hand before she could strike the fatal blow and, after search- 
ing her for poison or a deadly weapon, placed her under 
guards in another room of the mausoleum. On assurances 
from the officer that Octavian would put her children to death 
if she killed herself, the distraught Cleopatra recovered her 
composure for a while, but was soon taken ill. Upon her re- 
covery, after Antony’s funeral, Octavian unexpectedly called 
upon her to pay his respects. On his entering her room, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Cleopatra sprang from her bed and flung 
herself at his feet, begging him not to take her throne from 
her son Cesarion and to be merciful to her children.: She 
then handed him a number of Julius Czsar’s letters to her to 
read. At the sight of these he seemed to relent somewhat and, 
promising her clemency, departed. But she was not reassured 
by his words and manner that he did not intend to exhibit her 
in his triumphal procession in Rome. As if to confirm her 
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worst suspicions, soon a messenger came to inform her that she 
and her children were to be shipped to Rome. She begged 
permission to visit Antony’s tomb, which was granted her as a 
special boon. There invoking his spirit, she poured forth her 
bitter woes over his grave. 

On her return Cleopatra took a bath and ate, after which 
she wrote a note to Octavian asking that she might be buried in 
the same tomb with Antony. Then, as if preparing for a 
siesta, she ordered all to leave the room except her two faithful 
women. On receipt of the note Octavian, suspecting that the 
queen by an act of violence had robbed him of the principal 
figure in his prospective triumph, dispatched some of his offi- 
cers to the mausoleum, only to learn, however, that he had 
been outwitted by her. For Cleopatra, now dead, “lay 
stretched upon her bed of gold, arrayed in her Grecian robes 
of state, and decked with all her regal jewels, the royal diadem 
of the Ptolemies encircling her cold brow.” Of her two faith- 
ful women Iris and Charmion, one lay dead already at the 
queen’s feet and the other expired in a few minutes. Octavian 
respected her last wish and had her body buried with full 
honors by the side of Antony. But her son Cexsarion, the sole 
surviving heir of Julius Cesar, Octavian ordered to be put to 
death forthwith. The two younger children in the palace, 
heirs of Antony, Octavian ordered to be shipped to Rome to 
adorn his triumph. Such was the tragic end of Cleopatra, the 
ill-starred queen of Egypt. 
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VI. 


REV. MICHAEL SCHLATTER IN THE LEHIGH 
VALLEY, JUNE 24-JULY 2, 1747. 


JOHN BAER STOUDT. 


In response to the constant appeals by the Reformed settlers 
in Pennsylvania, to the Reformed Church in Holland, Rev. 
Michael Schlatter, of St. Gall, Switzerland, was sent to Penn- 
sylvania with instructions: to organize the ministers and con- 
gregations into a Cetus (Synod) ; to visit the congregations and 
find out their condition; and where there were no congrega- 
tions to gather the more zealous and faithful together, and to 
inquire how much money they could contribute towards the 
support of a pastor and the building of a church. In their 
greetings to the Reformed in Pennsylvania the authorities of 
the church in Holland state that they are constrained to come 
to their assistance: 

“ Because originally the settlers in Pennsylvania were from 
the Palatinate and Switzerland, to which two countries Hol- 
land was under obligations of gratitude, because from them 
the light of the gospel streamed to Holland” ; 

“Because the Pennsylvania congregations are attached so 
loyally to their time-honored Reformed faith ” ; 

“Because Pennsylvania would become thus a safe asylum 
for the oppressed brethren of their faith of Europe when 
driven out by persecution.” 

Rev. Schlatter left Amsterdam, June'1 or 3, 1746, and ar- 
rived at Boston, August 1, whence he proceeded overland to 
New York arriving August 11, and on September 11 he ar- 
rived at Philadelphia. 

Soon after his arrival Rev. Schlatter attempted to carry out 
the instructions from the church in Holland. On June 10, 
1747, he started out on his fourth journey. From Philadel- 
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phia he went to Zeltenreich, Lancaster, Donegal, Moden Creek, 
Cocalico and Weiseichenland and visited Conrad Templeman 
at Swatara. From here he went fifteen miles farther to Tul- 
penhocken. 

After leaving Tulpenhocken where he preached on the 23d 
of June he went eastward into the region between the South 
and Blue Mountains, the Maxatawny and Lehigh Valleys. 
It is to this region that Rev. Boehm in his letter of October, 
1734, referred as “the end of the wilderness” and for which 
he made the following pathetic appeal: 

“ A fourth minister would greatly be needed at Goshenhoppen 
about thirty-six miles from Philadelphia. He might conduct 
services there every three weeks and use the rest of the time 
to feed the poor sheep at the end of the wilderness, in the above 
mentioned regions of Saucon, Macungie, Maxatawny, and 
Great Swamp, who thirst for the hearing of God’s word as the 
dry earth for water. Many people from these regions have 
already been to see me in great sadness, and complained of the 
pitiable state of their souls. There were also some who being 
able to make the journey, have come at various times to com- 
munion in’ the congregations entrusted to me at Falkner 
Swamp, a distance of certainly twenty-five to thirty English 
miles, and brought children for baptism, which journey, how- 
ever, is impossible for old persons and‘ weak or pregnant 
women, so that it is not to be wondered at (especially when 
one remembers that there are children who for lack of a min- 
ister cannot be brought to baptism until they are several years 
of age) that my heart breaks and my eyes are full of tears 
about this condition.” 

Into this region Rev. John Henry Goetschi, the boy preacher 
of the Reformed church, penetrated during the period 1736-39. 
On the title-page of the church record at New Goshenhoffen 
he made this interesting entry: “Joh. Henricus Goetschius 
V.M.D. Helvetiae Tigurinae et Pronuncias Veritaten in Schif- 
pach, alt Coshenhopen, Neu Coshenhoppen, Schwam Sacen, 
Aegipten, Maxedonia, Missillem, Oli Bern, Dolpenhacen.” 
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In 1739 or 1740 he retired from this field to continue his 
studies. Between 1740 and 1747 John Conrad Wiirtz and Fred- 
erick Casimir Miller appear in some of these congregations. 

In the following description of the part of the journey re- 
lating to the Maxatawny Valley the name of the region south 
of South Mountain Manatawny, which Schlatter had previ- 
ously visited, appears for Maxatawny. 

“On the 23d I went fifteen miles farther to Tulpehocken, 
where in passing I preached. From thence, I went to Mana- 
tawny [Maxatawny], thirty-five miles distant, and made an 
engagement to preach there the following Sabbath. 

“From Wednesday to Saturday, the 24th, 25th, and 26th, 
I visited the congregations in Manatawny’ [Maxatawny], 
Magunchy,? Egypt* and on [near] the Lehigh,* a circuit of 

1 Manatawny is the name of a stream rising in the South Mountains 
flowing south through the Oley Valley. Schlatter visited Oley several 
times. The distances which Schlatter gives, hold out exactly for Maxa- 
tawny but could not in any possible way be made to fit for Manatawny. 

2The records of this congregation (Maguncby now Ziegel) were lost 
in 1887, when the church was destroyed by fire. The date of the organiza- 
tion is not known. Rev. William Helfrich, who had examined the record 
before it was burned, states that entries of baptism reached back into 
the ‘‘thirties’’ of the eighteenth century, Rev. M. Schlatter visited the 
congregation June 24, 1747. A small log church, roofed with tile—hence 
the name Ziegel—was dedicated by Rev. Michael, July 29, 1750. On July 
6 previous, the consistories of both sides met and drew up and signed an 
agreement. The Lutheran congregation at the time had no pastor. When 
several years later they obtained the services of Rev. J. D. Schertlein, he 
too affixed his signature to the document prepared by Rev. Michael. 


AGREEMENT OF THE LUTHERAN AND REFORMED CONGREGATIONS WoOR- 
SHIPPING IN ZIEGEL’S CHURCH, WEISENBURG TOWNSHIP, 
LrHieH County, JuLy 6, 1750. 

May the Christian Congregation listen to the terms of the agreement 

made in Weyssenburg. 

Since it has pleased Almighty God and it has been his permissive will, 
that in our union church we have come so far by the grace of God as to 
be willing to hold the first divine service, with the invocation of his 
most holy name by both confessions, two weeks from next Sunday, on 
July 29, the seventh Sunday after Trinity, we have come together be- 
forehand, both Evangelical Lutheran as well as Evangelical Reformed 
members, to make fitting regulations for preaching and teaching shall be 
conducted in it. 
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forty-five miles, and came near to Bethlehem, a location of the 
Moravians; and here, in the providence, of God, I met with 
Jacob Lischy, who was at that time attached to that sect. This 


1. The church in Weyssenburg shall be a union church for the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran as well as for the Evangelical Reformed confessors. 
Each congregation may call a teacher or preacher as the members of the 
consistory and the whole congregation shall approve. 

2, Our church shall be opened two weeks hence, with a sermon and an 
invocation of the triune God; together with songs of praise to the Lord our 
God, and the dedication shall take place at eight o’clock in the morning 
by both congregations. 

3. If it be possible for the Evangelical Lutheran as well as for the 
Evangelical Reformed minister to preach, one of the two ministers shall 
preach the dedicatory sermon and the other a short sermon appropriate 
for the consecration of the church, for the reason that both ministers serve 
several congregations on Sunday. 

4. But if it cannot be so arranged that the one as well as the other 
minister can be present on the above-mentioned Sunday, the seventh Sunday 
after Trinity of July 29, it is agreed by all the undersigned members in 
Weyssenburg to choose and call a minister by both of the congregations, who 
will be able to perform the act of dedication unhindered. 

5. If the Evangelical Lutheran minister should thus be chosen, the 
Evangelical Reformed people shall make no objection and if the 
Evangelical Reformed Minister should be the one chosen, the Evangelical 
Lutheran members shall make no objection at the dedication; that every- 
thing may be done honestly and orderly, as befits Christians. 

6. When divine services, with invocation of God’s most holy name, 
are to be held in the above named union church, the one congregation 
shall not oppose the other, but divine worship shall take place alternately, 
the Evangelical Lutheran preacher on the fore or afternoon and also the 
Evangelical Reformed preacher either on the forenoon or afternoon, every 
Sunday or every two, three or four weeks, one after the other according 
to the engagement made with the minister, so that a regular order may 
be maintained therein. 

7. It is agreed and appointed, that every congregation the Evangelical 
Lutheran as well as the Evangelical Reformed shall render an account 
of the alms in Weyssenburg every quarter or half year, all of which shall 
be laid aside for the building of the church. 

8. It is agreed and appointed, that in this union church in Weyssen- 
burg every year the salary or wages of both the above mentioned Evan- 
gelical Lutheran as well as the Evangelical reformed ministers shall be 
paid in common by the two congregations, and each minister shall be paid 
according to the terms of the call given to him by the congregation. 

9. Finally the ministers, called by the Evangelical Lutherans as well as 
by the Evangelical Reformed, shall accept no fee for the instruction and 
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man, although he had never before seen me, resolved to accom- 
pany me a distance of ten miles to Nazareth. 


confirmation of the children preparatory to the Lord’s Supper nor shall 
they take anything for baptizing children. : 
Macunshy, the 6th of July 1750. 
This is to certify that the Evangelical Lutheran Confes- 
sors concur with the points of the above agreement: 
Mr. JacoB DriEpRICH SCHETTLIN, 
Evangelical Lutheran Minister. 

‘¢ PETER TREXLER, Esq. L.S. 

¢¢ JoH., GACKENBACH, Elder L.S. 

‘¢ Apam Brauss, LS. 

¢¢ ~JacoB ScHUMAKER, L.S. 

¢¢ PHILIP WENDEL KLEIN 

«¢ ~Lupwie REICHARD 

‘¢ JOHANNES MERCKEL 

‘¢ BERNHARD ScuMoip1, LS. 

¢¢ MicHaEL BAvERMANN, LS. 

¢¢ PHP JAcoB MICHAEL, 

Evangelical Reformed Minister. 

‘¢ GiEDON Grimm, LS. 

«¢ Nicotaus Magor 

‘¢ PETER Haas 

‘¢ GeorGE (A.) His Mark ApAM LEIBESPERGER 
¢¢ MELCHIOR K1oss. 

‘¢ JOHANNES BaEHR (BAER) 

‘¢ DANIEL KNAUSS. 


8 The earliest entry on the church records is the baptism of David Traxel, 
son of Peter Traxel, by Rev. John Philip Boehm, September 23, 1734. 
Prior to the erection of a house of worship 1764, services were conducted 
in houses and most frequently in the house of ‘‘ the respected Peter Traxel 
church censor of the Reformed congregation here’’ [at Egypt]. 

On May 1, 1747, the congregations of Egypt and Heidelberg addressed 
the following appealing letter to Schlatter: 


LETTER OF THE CONGREGATIONS AT THE Bia LEHIGH, ABOVE MACUNGIE, TO 
THE Rev. M. ScHLatTER, May 1, 1747. (Hague, 74, 
I, 51, No. 10.) 
(Grosser) GREAT LECHAU ABOVE MAKUNSCHI, 
Reformed Congregation, May 1, 1747. 
We the undersigned obediently submit to your Reverence with all, due 
humility and sorrow that for a considerable time our Reformed congrega- 
tion has been very poorly provided with teachers and ministers and still is, 
they can neither be regarded as true shepherds nor as hirelings, as they 
themselves appear very rarely even after they have announced divine serv- 
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“When we got into conversation, this man very magnani- 
mously manifested a hearty penitence and sorrow that he had 


ices, so that the people must return home empty. What grieves us most 
is the fact that our poor, deplorable children are not instructed in, nor 
provided with the teaching of God’s Word. Yet there is a considerable 
number of Reformed households in our congregation; which for the most 
part are blessed by the dear Lord [with many children]. If therefore, 
there is one place in the country which needs true and diligent teachers 
it is certainly this, especially, because we are surrounded by many sects, 
so that it is to be feared, if there is no assistance from our dear brethren 
in the faith, that in time a division and noticeable damage will take place, 
which the dear Lord may graciously prevent. 

Our unanimous urgent petition and request is therefore addressed to 
your Reverence to look favorable upon us, your brethern, in the faith and 
to assist us as much as possible that we may be provided with a capable 
ordained minister and teacher. 

You will not only do a God pleasing work thereby, but you will also 
create in us and our pitiable children a hearty joy. And we shall implore 
God for your continued welfare that He may bless you more and more 
in body and soul. 

Looking forward with assurance to friendly answer. We remain with 
all due respect, 

Your obedient servants, 





Pavutus BALuiet MicHaEL DRACHSEL 
DANIEL BuRGER NicoLaus DRACHSEL 
ULERIcH MussLe Jacos LETNER 
HENRICH ROTTER GEORGE MERTZ 
JOH. JACOB FERBER PreTER MILLER 
Pum. Jac. SHELLHAMMER JACOB DAUBER 
JoH. MEYER SPEKER 
JACOB WEBER JoH. SCHATZ 
ULERICH FLICKINGER PHIL, LEIBENGUTH 
JoH. SCHNEIDER Grore KERN 
JoH. NEMo OHL MicHAEL NEWHARD 
JoH#, Nicotas SCHNEIDER JACOB MICKLEY 
Hein Hauser ABRAHAM WOTRING 
Hern HorrMan MicHAEL HorrMan 
Jac. MATZINGER ULRicH BURKHALTER 
. JoH. DRACHSEL JACOB KOHLER 


Jou. PetER DRACHSEL 


This letter was addressed to Schlatter befére his visit. He reported 
the letter to the Cetus, see Minutes of Cetus, page 36 Cetus apparently 
replied to the same effect as it did the following year to the delegates from 
Egypt. Heidelberg and Little Lehigh that, ‘‘if at least 50 pounds of 
Pennsylvania money can be raised then Cetus will send a request to the 
venerable Christian Synods to obtain a minister for them’’ (Minutes of 
Costus, page 42). 
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suffered himself with many other erring souls, to be bewitched 
by the crafty Brethren, and to become entangled in the net of 
their soul-destroying teachings and customs.5 This open- 
hearted acknowledgment gave occasion to an extended and 


An every-member canwass of the two congregations was made and a 

second appeal addressed to Rev. Schlatter. 
LETTER FROM THE HEMELBERG AND THE Eaypr CONGREGATIONS TO Mr. 
Scuuatter, Nov. 5, 1748. (Hague 74, I, 51, No, 18.) 
HEYDELBERG CONGREGATION, 
5th, of 9 br, 1748. 

In as much as Daniel Burger, elder of the Reformed Congregation in 
Heydelberg township, in the name of the congregation there, as well as 
in behalf of the congregation of Egypt, has urgently requested the Rev- 
erend Coetus for assistance in securing a regular minister and as they 
(the members of Coetus), have consented in writing to grant our request 
in case the congregation would subscribe fifty pounds of Philadelphia 
money toward the annual salary of a minister; hence, we the members of 
the consistories (Vorskher) of the above mentioned two Reformed Congre- 
gations have put forth our utmost efforts, have appealed to all the mem- 
bers of the two Reformed Congregations and have put down how much 
could be raised and given yearly. 

As a result the congregation of Egypt can raise: £22, 13sh., The congre- 
. gation of Heidelberg £19, 15sh., Both £42, 8sh. 

Hence at present we cannot possibly raise more, yet. we have the hope 
that the Reverend Coetus will not, for this reason, deny us a regular min- 
ister but will kindly assist us in it. 

We remain, with every conceivable (ersimlich) respect, and endeavor 
to be, 

The Reverend Coetus’, 
Most Obedient Servants. 
DANIEL BURGER, 


ULERIcH MUSSLIE, MicHAEL HOFFMAN, 

JacoB MICKLIE, JoH, Mc. SCHNEIDER, 
ABRAHAM (WOTRING?), JOH, (his mark) WEBER, 
JACOB KOHLER, Jou. DRACHSEL. 


4We are unable to write with absolute certainty concerning this con- 
gregation. ‘The territory west of the Lehigh River in Northampton 
County meets the requirements of the facts of Schlatter’s statement, 
near the Lehigh and ten miles from Nazareth. Three congregations— 
Indian Land, Stone Church and Petersville—are rival claimants for this 
designation, to which the Stone Church has perhaps the strongest claim. 
See Theo. Review, April, 1914, pp. 206-218. 

5The writer does not share this opinion of the Moravians, nor is the 
publication of Schlatter’s harsh epithets meant to reflect on Moravians, 
the purpose is purely historical. 
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earnest conversation, in which I was fully persuaded of the 
honesty and sincerity of his intentions, and of his firmly 
formed determination completely to separate himself from 
the Brethren, and gladly return again into the bosom of the 
true Reformed Church. I agreed to write to the Reverend 
Christian Synods in regard to this interesting circumstance 
and wait for their counsel and direction, and earnestly advised 
him, meanwhile, to consider the matter in silence and the 
fear of God, and afterwards in writing to transfer to me in 
Philadelphia his conclusion. From Nazareth, I returned 
again to Bethlehem, and five miles farther. 

“On the 27th, according to promise, I arrived at Mana- 


This is the Macedonia which Goetschi mentions. Rev. John Philip 
Boehm in his report to the Synod of 1740 has the following entry for 
Maxatawny: 

‘¢The congregation of Maxadani will contribute, without fail to annual 
salary of a Reformed minister: 

Four pounds of this country’s currency, which we, the elders now in 
office in this congregation attest.’’ 

‘¢ DANIEL LEVAN,’’ 
‘¢PETER LEIBI.’’ 

February 7, 1740. 

A church and school house were erected in 1755, if we may accept the 
credited date, on a tract of land south of Kutztown donated by Jacob 
Levan. In 1759 a division occurred in the congregation. The pastor, 
the Rev. Philip Jacob Michael, and many of the members withdrew and 
went about two miles further south to Bower’s and, together with some 
Reformed, who previously worshipped with the Lutherans at the Beaver 
Creek (Mertz church), erected a house of worship, and on the title 
page of the congregational record style themselves the Maxatawny congre- 
gation. The nucleus at Levan’s was without a regular pastor until Rev. 
Henry Helfrich came in 1772. Fifteen years later, the Reformed and 
Lutherans reorganized and erected a church (St. John’s) in Kutztown. 
See the writer’s history of the Maxatawny Reformed congregation, and 
the rise of St. John’s, Kutztown, and De Long, Bowers, in the Centennial 
History of Kutztown, 1915, pp. 76-91. 

Peter DeLong, who prior to 1736 removed from Ulster County, New 
York, and whose wife, Elisabeth, was a daughter of Jacob Weber, of the 
Kocherthal colony, to New York in 1709, donated the ground for the 
church at Bowers by virtue of an interesting document still extant. 


‘*MAXATAWNY TOWNSHIP, Oct. 8, 1759. 
‘*We the undersigned Peter DeLong and my lawful wife Eva Elisabeth 
DeLong acknowledge hereby, by virtue of our signatures that we present 
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tawny [Maxatawny]® a distance of twenty miles, where on 
the following day, I preached’ to a great multitude. Still, as 
these people had suffered themselves to be drawn by a hire- 
ling [F. C. Muller],* who had also instigated and maintained 


and relinquished two acres of ground (to the Maxatawny Reformed con- 
gregation) upon which is to be erected an Evangelical Reformed church and 
school house. This tract of land adjoins our plantation, where we 
now reside in Maxatawny Township in Berks County, and is bounded 
on the one side by the lands of Andreas Hack and on the other side 
by our own land. And this ground shall not only be relinquished and 
given for a short period but as long as the sun and moon shine in the 
heavens and the rivers flow in their courses; that neither we nor our 
heirs or any other member of the congregation shall have the right to 
make or seek to make any claim to it. 

‘‘To confirm and make this irrevocable we have signed in the presence 
of witnesses and with our own hands, 

**PryETER DELANGH, 
‘*Eva ELISABETH DELONGH 
Her X Mark 

‘¢Heinrig Luckenbill 

‘¢ Jacob Giradin’’ 

7 This sermon by Rev. Schlatter at Jacob Levan’s in Maxatawny is 
referred to by the Moravian Bishop Cammerhoff in a letter to Count 
Zinzendorf, dated November 17, 1747. 

‘¢[Came in the] evening to Jacob Levan’s in Maxatawny [Rev. 
Michael] Schlatter, commanded by the Reformed classis of Amsterdam 
has crept in here. He tried to preach and to raise sixty pounds per 
annum for a Reformed clergyman solely. But the people declare they 
do not want a quit-rent preacher.’’ Count Zinzendorf had preached to 
the people of Maxatawny in December, 1742, at which time he laid before 
them his plan of union. 

Cammerhoff, in a letter to Spangenberg, dated September 27, 1747. 
states: 

‘¢From Allemaengel [Lynn Township] we went down to Maxatawny and 
lodged with Jacob Levan, in whose house the Count [Zinzendorf] once 
preached. ’’ 

8 Frederick Casimir Miller was a school teacher at Stetichein near 
Mayence in Germany before coming to Pennsylvania. He was pastor at 
Goshenhoppen, 1745-47. In his private diary Schlatter refers to him as 
being unwilling to recognize his authority and as opposing him. 

‘¢, , . Frederick Casimir Miller is the only one thus far known to me, 
who is not willing to submit to any order, but, as he states himself, will 
create as much dissension and division as possible. But I trust to Al- 
mighty God, that Miller alone will not be able to hinder the progress of 
God’s work, which otherwise is blessed everywhere. 

‘¢He has now 10 or 12 in and about Oley. . . . During the whole week 
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divisions in Goshenhoppen, I could not here proceed, as I de- 
sired to institute good order On this account, I left soon after 
the sermon, and went twenty-five miles farther to Saccony,® 
a congregation which is served by a certain Mr. J. E. Wirtz,!° 


he rides about and tries to make the kind intentions of the Reverend 
Synods obnoxious to his adherents, pretending that if they submit to them 
they will lose their liberty and accept unbearable fetters.’’ 

He was pastor at Longswamp, 1748-1752; at Bern and Heidelberg in 
Berks Co.; at Coventry, Chester County, 1753-61; at Muddy Creek, 1752- 
1754; at Lebanon and vicinity, 1762-1766. The Moravian diary at the 
latter place refers to him as a pious man. 

® This congregation is located near Hellertown, Northampton Co. 

10 John Conrad Wiirtz left Zurich, Switzerland, as a member of the 
colony headed by Rev. Maurice Goetschi, whose daughter Anna he mar- 
ried in the month of October, 1734, and landed at Philadelphia, May 29, 
1735. He served as schoolmaster at Old Goshenhoppen and for a short 
period at Conestoga. He succeeded his brother-in-law, John Henry 
Goetschi, in some of the congregations in the Lehigh Valley. We find 
him at Egypt, Sept., 1742-Dec., 1743, at Saucon, Springfield and Forks of 
the Delaware, 1745-49, and at Allemengel—now Lynn and Heidelberg— 
Lehigh County, in 1748. The Moravian diaries at Bethlehem contain this 
reference to him, June, 1748: ‘‘Conrad Wirths, a Reformed pastor [in 
Lynn], who was formerly against us is now for us. It is only to his ad- 
vantage.’’ In 1750 he removed to Rockaway, N. J., and in 1762 to York, 
where he died the following year. 

He was buried within the chancel railing, as was the custom of the 
times, of Zion’s Church. Upon the relocation of the church the remains were 
placed in the tower of the new church and neat tablet with the following 
inscription placed on it: 

In a copper casket behind this tablet 
lies the Body of the 
REVEREND JOHN CONRAD WURTZ 
Johannes Conradus Wirz, V.D.M. 
' Born at Zurich in Switzerland, November 30, 1706 
Soldier, Lawyer, Educator 
Commissary of the Goetchius expedition 
landing at Philadelphia, May 29. 1735, 
A Pioneer Missionary in Pennsylvania 
The Earliest German Reformed Minister 
in the Colony of New Jersey ~ 
Installed Pastor at York May 9, 1762 
Died September 21, 1763 
Buried Under the Altar in the Old 
First Reformed Church Erected During His Pastorate 
On West Market Street near Center Square 
Removed to this place May 9, 1914 


















to whom I have already referred. Here I preached on the 
29th, and when after the service I had laid my instructions 
before them, I asked the congregation, whether they would 
have Mr. Wirtz, who was also present, as their minister in case 
he should be regularly qualified by the Reverend Christian 
Synod. The congregation was not entirely unanimous; some 
desired rather to have another regular minister in order that 
full unity might be restored in the congregation. 

“Tn the afternoon, I went nine miles farther to a place 
ealled Springfield’! or Schuggenhaus, and after I had preached 
there on the 30th, I spoke with the congregation, which was 
also served by Mr. Wirtz, and found them in all respects 
minded like the one just mentioned. In this region there are 
four or five small congregations, namely Saccony, Forks of 
Delaware,'* Springfield, and Lehigh, which would be able to 
contribute about thirty-three pounds, or 233 Dutch guilders 
for the support of a minister. Here too there is great need 
of an able minister, since Bethlehem, the seat of the Mora- 
vians, is near to it. This would be the tenth charge. 
“Farther north is Heidelberg,1* Egypt, and Jordan,’* which 
11 This congregation is located in Springfield Township, Bucks County. 
12 This is the present First Church, Easton. It was at this time located 


south of Easton. 

18 The first church was erected in 1744 and was dedicated by Rev. 
Philip Jacob Michael. For a period of five years previous services were 
held at the home of Jacob Daubenspeck, about a mile south of the present 
church. The church, a small log structure, was erected at an outlay of 
18 pounds and 5 shillings, of which amount the Reformed side contributed 
13 pounds, 18 shillings and 8 pence, and the Lutheran side contributed 4 
pounds, 6 shillings and 4 pence. Rev. W. H. Helfrich states, that at the 
time of its erection none of the Lutherans were married. The following 
contributed towards its payment according to the account, dated January 
12, 1746: Jacob Mayer, Heinrich Ohl, Ulrich Sensinger, George Schmaltz 
[Reformed Elder], Daniel Burger, Nickel Klein, George Grum [Reformed 
elder], David Gisi, Michael Fritzinger, George Ricks [Lutheran elder], 
Leonhard Mayer, Heinrich Oswald, Adam Wink, Heinrich Hoffman, Ul- 
rich Neff, Andres Schiissler, Friederich Schneider, Jonas Matzinger, 
Michael Fritzinger, Jacob Peter, Casper Peter, Rudolf Peter, Michael 
Mosser [Lutheran elder], Jorg Newhard, Nickel Burger, Michael Ruch, 
Peter Miller, Conrad Wirtz [probably Rev. John Conrad Wirtz], Fried- 
erich Niessle, Jacob Schlang, Hans Ulerich, Arndt, Johannes Miessle, 


Heinrich Roeder. 
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three congregations have alone promised to contribute forty- 
two pounds, or 280 Dutch guilders for the support of a min- 
ister. 

“Not far from these are Magunchy, Alleméngel,!> and 


When, in 1757, the second church was dedicated—the first having been 
destroyed by fire probably by the Indians,—by Rev. John Egidus Hecker, 
the original agreement that the church should be union, was renewed. 
But the Reformed sold their interest in the school-house, which had been 
jointly erected on the Lutheran grounds, to the Lutherans for 4 pounds 
and 10 shillings and erected a school-house on their own adjoining grounds. 
From this time on, for a period of almost a hundred years, each congre- 
gation maintained its own school, until in 1849, when, at a joint election, 
the congregations decided, three votes being cast in the negative, to unite 
the two schools. Ferdinand Berkemeyer, the teacher of the Reformed 
school, was retained as the teacher for the union school. 

14This congregation is located in South Whitehall Township, Lehigh. 
It was organized about 1f0. In 1745 a union church was erected. In 
1752 there occurred a dispute between the Lutherans and the Reformed. 
Tradition has it that Lorentz Guth said to his Reformed friends: ‘‘Come, 
boys, and in six weeks a church will stand on yonder hill.’’ He pre- 
sented fifty acres for a Reformed church, and in six weeks the structure 
was completed. 

15 Allemangel (all wants) was used in the colonial period to designate the 
region now largely included by Lynn Township, Lehigh. Among the first 
settlers of this region were the Folks, who had come to New York in 1709 
with the colony headed by Rev. Joshua Kocherthal. About 1736 a number 
of German families removed from New York to this section, among them, 
in addition to the Folks, were Abraham DeLong and Thomas Everett. 
The original Allemangel congregation, or rather the region to which 
Schlatter refers, is now represented by two congregations, Ebenezer (New 
Tripoli) and St. Jacob (Jacksonsville). 

The Ebenezer congregation dates from circa 1740, when the talented 
school-teacher Andrew Steiger began to read sermons to small groups of 
settlers in their homes, but most frequently in the house of Peter Scholl. 
Steps were taken toward the erection of a house of worship, but the Indian 
uprisings prevented this. The house of Peter Scholl was recently demol- 
ished. In addition to a place for worship, it was used as a place of refuge 
during the time of the incursions of the red men 

In 1760 Jacob Scholl, Bernard Schneider, Aaron Hartel, Jacob Hoff- 
man, Peter Beisel, Heinrich, Widerstein, Philip Wertman, Philip Mosser, 
Dietrich Sittler, Martin Schuck, Jacob Lynn and Jacob Oswald purchased 
a tract of land ‘‘for school and church purposes’’ from Jacob Hoffman, 
and the following year erected a house of worship. It was dedicated by 
Rev. Philip Jacob Michael (Reformed), and Rev. Schellhart (Luth- 
eran). This church had the proud distinction of possessing a small organ, 
hence it was frequently referred to as the Orgel Kirche. 
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Schmaltzgas ;1® so that for the proper provision of all these 
congregations, at least three ministers are needed. Accord- 
ingly, these would constitute the eleventh and twelfth charges. 

“On the 2d of July, I left for Philadelphia, a distance of 
forty-nine miles, rendering thanks unto God, Who had pro- 
tected me in all my ways, and had given me His spirit as my 
counsellor and guide; and beseeching him fervently so to 
govern all things that the great harvest might soon be provided 
with laborers.” —“ Life and Labors of Schlatter,” pages 160- 
163. 

In his report to the deputies at The Hague, May 3, 1751, 
he grouped the congregation into sixteen charges, of which 
numbers 11, 12, and 13 correspond to 10, 11 and 12 respec- 
tively as indicated above. 

11. Great Lehigh, Little Lehigh,’” Forks of Delaware, Sac- 
cony, and Springfield. These are without a shepherd. 


At St. Jacob’s, according to tradition, services were held at the houses 
as early as 1735. Here also the Indian outbreakings delayed the erec- 
tion of a church. In 1761 Daniel Ham ‘‘ donated two acres of ground, 
for a Reformed church, situated on the Kings Highway, half a mile from 
the house of Abraham Langen [DeLong], together with the right of going 
to a spring of water nearby for drinking purposes.’’ The church was 
erected the same year and was dedicated by Rev. Philip Jacob Michael. 

16 This congregation is situated on the banks of the Little Lehigh in 
the western part of Salisbury Township near the Macungie Township 
line. At the first Cetus its elder, Heinrich Roth, is recorded as from the 
Little Lehigh. This apparently refers to river and not to the Little 
Lehigh [Longswamp] congregation. On the church records occurs this 
statement: ANNO DoMINI 1741 IST DIE KIRCHE GEBAUT WORDEN. The 
official name of the congregation is New Jerusalem Congregation Western 
Salisbury. See ‘‘ History of Western Salisbury Church,’’ 1911. 

17 This congregation is the Longswamp congregation, near Mertztown. 
**Church Record for the Reformed Congregation in Longswamp. Written 
on December 6th, anno 1762 [by Frederick Hoelweg, Cantor of the Con- 
gregation]. 

*“Tt has been the will of God at all times to have the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ preached in all the world, hence it has pleased 
God also in this part of the world to raise up men, who should preach the 
Gospel, for which purpose churches or houses of worship are being built 
at all places. 

*“To that end also the members of the congregation here in Longswamp 
[Langenschwam], Reformed according to the word of God, have declared 
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12. Heidelberg, Egypt, and Jordan. These are without a 
regular minister. 


their willingness to erect and build a church about the month of September 
of the year 1748, They have appointed as managers and architects for 
the building of this house from among their members, Joseph Biery and 
Samuel Borger. These two began the work in the name of the Lord and 
continued it with his blessing, and assistance of the other members and of 
such loving hearts as contributed to this cause. Their assistants were 
those whose names now follow: 

JOSEPH Brery, Member of the Consistory. 

SAMUEL BurcEr, Member of the Consistory. 

LEBOLT KREBER, 

THEOBOLT CaRL, 

JACOB FENSTERMACHER, 

Freprie HEetwie, Cantor. 

PHILIP FENSTERMACHER, 

JOHANNES THIEL, Member of the Consistory. 

Perrer Butz, Member of the Consistory. 

Nicauaus ScHwartz, Member of the Consistory. 

Nicotaus Mertz, Member of the Consistory. 

Davi Mertz, Member of the Consistory. 

Petro Mertz, Member of the Consistory. 

Henrico BoLuineer, Member of the Consistory. 

CHRISTIAN RutH, Member of the Consistory. 

MicHaEL NiTERANER, Member of the Consistory. 

Pump BurGEr, 

Nicoutaus KEISER, 

PrtTER KEISER, 

JosH SASEMANNHAUSER, 

PETER WALBERT, 

BERNHART Feaui, Member of the Consistory. 

HENRICH STRICKER. 

After this work had been completed to the honor of God and their own 
salvation, they appointed the honorable Mr. Frederick Casimir Miller, for 
the dedication of this house and accepted him as their minister, who served 
them for some time [1748-1752]. But when he left them, they looked 
around for another shepherd and accepted the honorable Mr. Philip Jacob 
Michel (Michael) as their minister. During his ministry, as well as that 
of the preceding pastor, Frederick Helwig acted as Cantor or precantor 
until this present time when this is written and will continue to do so. 
When the last named minister had taken his departure, they accepted about 
the middle of May, 1754, Mr, Rudolf Kitenweiler, who preached for the 
congregation for about seven and a half years. At this time, Mr. Jacob 
Weimer arose as schoolmaster. 

After the above-mentioned Kitenweiler could not gain his purpose he 
left the congregation, altogether defiantly. Then the above-named Mr. 
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13. Magunchy, Allemaingel, Schmaltzgass, and Manatawny 

[Maxatawny]. These also long most ardently for a faithful 
guide. 
Philip Jacob Michel was again accepted in the year 1762, who is at present 
pastor of the congregation. I have deemed it well in the name of the con- 
gregation, to encourage our descendants from time to time to write in this 
church record the names of their elders, teachers and ministers, so that 
their descendants may see whence they come and may not leave the Lord, 
because God desires,,as he is a God of order, that they shall do their affairs 
in order, in the spirit and in truth. 

After the honorable Mr, Michel had again promised to serve the congre- 
gation for the year 1763, he appointed, with the consent of the congre- 
gation, as members of the consistory: Johannes Thiel and Henrich Bol- 
inger, and installed them in their office. 

On the first of January, 1763, the consistory of the Reformed congre- 
gation in Longswamp, with the consent of the congregation, accepted the 
honorable Mr. Michel as their minister, to preach for them once every three 
weeks, one time on Sunday morning, the next time in the afternoon, As 
he asks eight pounds for his salary, there follows now what each one will 
contribute. [Only the names are given.] Joseph Biery, Peter Keiser, 
Bernhart Fegli, Theobold Carl, Johannes Theil, Henrich Bolinger, Fridrig 
Deiss, Niclas Keiser, Christian Ruth, Niclas Schwartz, Fridrig Helwig, 
Jacob Mertz, Christian Wafenstet, Jacob Weimer, Philip Burger, Peter 
Mertz, Michael Nieterauer, Georg Schliecher, Math. Heil, Jacob Lang, 
Georg Bater, Philip Fenstermacher, Adam Zehner, Henrich Knobloch, 
Michael Schmidt, Adam Ledig, Philip Schessner, Joseph Folk [28 mem- 
bers]. 

The following information was entered into the record on October 2, 
1848: ‘‘ After the Rev. Philip Jacob Michel had left the congregation the 
second time [to enter the Continental Army], they agreed to call the Rev. 
John Henry Helffrich .as their pastor. He served the congregation for a 
considerable period, but then gave it up again. The choice fell then for 
the third time upon the Rev. Philip Jacob Michael, who presided over the 
congregation according to his best ability up to the time of his death 
[June, 1786]. Then they concluded to call the Rev. Henry Hartzel, who 
provided the congregation with the preaching of the word as long as he 
was able to do so. When it had pleased God to call him out of this 
world, the Rev. John Henry Helffrich officiated here the second time as 
long as he was able to preach. After the Lord had called him from the 
theater of his activity, they accepted the Rev. William Dechaut as preacher 
and pastor. When he resigned his office in the year 1816 and moved to 
Ohio to serve the Church of Christ there, the congregation called the Rev. 
John Helffrich, son of the former pastor, John Henry Helffrich, who has 
preached the Gospel from the Word of God to this day and has discharged 
the duties of the pastorate. 

NorTHAMPTON, Pa. 
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VII. 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT. 


A. S. WEBER. 


PrrsonayL Reriaious Convictions. 


It is in response to friendly requests that have recently 
come to me from two groups of ministerial brethren, that I 
am attempting this statement of some of the fundamental re- 
ligious convictions I personally hold and cherish. To myself, 
these convictions are far more important and valuable, I am 
well aware, than they can be to those who have asked me to 
state them, or to the larger circle to whose attention they will 
be called in these pages. At the same time, may I not enter- 
tain the hope that by seizing the opportunity of setting forth 
somewhat clearly and definitely certain doctrines that comfort 


my faith and sustain my life, I may render a little service to | 


the faith and life of others in search of the truth ? 

By way of approach to the particulars of the statement I 
am undertaking, it may not be amiss to make a few prelim- 
inary observations. In one of these I should like to empha- 
size the profound importance attaching, in my opinion, to re- 
ligious convictions. Notwithstanding the fact that there has 
been in our time a very pronounced recoil from doctrine and 
creed, I find myself in full sympathy with those who believe 
in the close and necessary connection between creed and con- 
duct, doctrine and life. In the past there was doubtless put 
upon the holding of a correct creed an exaggerated importance, 
too often making it a substitute for living a right life. In 
consequence of that, conduct is now made the standard of 
judgment, rather than creed. Men are fond of quoting the 
tolerant epigram of Pope to the effect that “he can’t be wrong 
whose life is in the right.” But to my mind it seems folly to 
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suppose that life can be right unless its springs in beliefs and 
convictions are right. In the long run beliefs and convictions 
will harmonize with conduct and life. Hence it would seem 
deeply important, amid the questionings, the uncertainties and 
the perplexities of life, to say for oneself, “these convictions 
of mine must be true, or the testimony of my inner being must 
be denied.” The fact is that without them one’s life would 
be helplessly tossed about like an unballasted ship in a storm. 
One’s purposes could not be steadily pursued. Genuine char- 
acter could not be developed. Satisfaction in life could not 
be found. Hope for the future could not be confidently en- 
tertained. 

Another preliminary thought worthy of emphasis is that in 
order to have personal religious convictions they must justify 
themselves at the bar of one’s own reason and conscience. A 
personal conviction is something different from a lazy acquiesc- 
cence in the ready-made, cut-and-dried theories and dogmas 
handed down from earlier generations. Traditional beliefs 
when accepted merely upon hear-say and without investiga- 
tion, have been a fruitful source of error, hypocrisy, weakness 
and misery. To achieve personal convictions, it is our duty 
and privilege to use all the rational powers that have been di- 
vinely given us, in deciding for or against this or that voice 
of the Babel of varying beliefs clamoring for recognition all 
around us. The spirit of inquiry which one hears condemned 
so often, is really the only source from which personal convic- 
tion or satisfactory certitude is obtainable. No man has any 
spiritual beliefs or religious convictions of real value or vital 
force, which he has not made his own by painstaking inquiry 
for himself. The man who builds on traditional opinions has 
really no sure foundations for his support. Unless the views 
held by others are verified and, when verified, assimilated so 
as to have become part of our own being, they are not deserv- 
ing of being called our personal convictions. We may cajole 
ourselves with untested creeds and untried confessions, and yet 
have no living and sustaining personal conviction whatever. 
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In the light which falls upon our eyes from heaven we must 
look for ourselves, rather than trust fallible guides, teachers or 
authorities, for our knowledge regarding the awful verities 
pertaining to God and our own strange and bewildered being, 

There is a third preliminary I must allow myself space to 
notice: Our earlier convictions may from time to time require 
revision and correetion when new light breaks in upon our 
minds in their quest of the truth. To a certain type of mental 
and moral constitution, the necessity of such revision and cor 
rection seems imagined rather than real. Men of this type, 
once they have accepted this or that form of truth, seem to 
regard it a peculiar virtue to hold it unchanged for ever after- 
wards. The sixteenth century, for instance, they are con- 
vinced, had a vision of doctrinal truth which is perfect for all 
time, and generally authoritative, therefore, and permanently 
binding. This view I regard untenable and pernicious. 
About a year ago a notable article appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly on the question “Why Has the Church Failed?” 
The first answer the writer of the article gives, ascribes its 
failure to the unwillingness of its leaders to give hospitality 
to new truths, to their refusal to revise and correct the ancient 
and outgrown formularies of Christian doctrine. Professor 
Royce of Harvard once delivered a course of lectures at Johns 
Hopkins University that I attended. Incidentally he was led 
to say he had spent a large part of his life in revising his 
opinions and convictions, in reviewing the course of his re- 
ligious and philosophical thinking, and thus finding out, in ° 
new light, the truth in its greater fulness. The freedom 
which he used, it appears to me, should be employed by all 
thoughtful Protestants,—at least the right of doing so should 
not be denied them by those that feel no need of it for their 
own intellectual security or religious certitude. 

With this view a growing number of theological thinkers 
are in full accord. “The new Philosophy, the new Criticism, 
the new Science,” Sir Robertson Nicoll declares, “are com- 
pelling a restatement of the Christian faith” in the flood of 
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new light they have brought to the modern mind. Professor 
Denney, of Glasgow, in the concluding chapter of his remark- 
ably brilliant study of “ Jesus and the Gospel” holds that “ the 
contention of the intellect of this age, not to be required to 
hold itself subject to that of any previous age, must be recog- 
nized.” ‘And in an article in the Constructive Quarterly 
(June, 1913) he not only repeats this view, but calls for a re- 
constructed statement of some of the most crucial doctrines of 
' Christianity,—calls for it in the light of present-day knowl- 
edge and in the interests of our Religion. When one finds 
oneself in sympathetic fellowship with such eminent and 
trusted representatives of the Church, one needs to he less hesi- 
tant in claiming the privilege of revising former conceptions 
and forms of Christian truth, and in stating with the utmost 
frankness the personal convictions one is now holding. 

From what has been said in this introductory way, it must 
be evident that, in my judgment, the practical value, the sup- 
porting and comforting power of religious convictions is in- 
estimably precious to me, and for my religion a supreme neces- 
sity. It makes all imaginable difference in the nature and 
value of one’s religion, if one has or has not such convictions. 
Who can doubt, for example, that it makes a world-wide dif- 
ference in a man’s life if he believes in the God revealed by 
Jesus Christ, in the moral kinship of man with that God, or 
only in some vaguely recognized, impersonal and unknowable 
force, to whose caprice or chance man is subject, and by which 
the course of history is blindly directed? If our religious 
beliefs are to be personal convictions they must be our own 
achievements, and being that, they will require our constant 
care, revision and correction, so that their vitality may be 
maintained, and their agreement with our growing intelli- 
gence, conserved. 

Religious convictions which are distinctively Christian, 
center, of course, in the person, the life and teachings of Jesus 
and his revelation. In the last analysis, the integrity and 
value of religious convictions are determined by the answer 
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given to the question “What think ye of Christ?” It is to 
Schleiermacher and those that developed his suggestive ideas, 
that we are indebted for the “Christocentric” basis of theo- 
logical inquiry. It has opened a new and clearer avenue of 
approach to our conception of God, our thought of man, and 
all the questions arising out of the relations they sustain to 
each other. It has brought us a clearer conception of the 
character of God, has led to a fuller understanding of the 
divine purposes, and disclosed more distinctly the methods of 
the Almighty in ruling in nature and in dealing lovingly and 
savingly with His children. It is to this School of Theology 
that I acknowledge myself indebted for the foundations on 
which I rest my growing convictions as to the nature and 
character of God. 

With one of the great religious leaders of apostolic times, I 
believe in the “God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
From the accounts given us in the Synoptic Gospels, we learn 
that Jesus was accustomed to speak of God as “ Father,” that 
he found guidance for his life, support for his work, comfort 
in his sufferings and death, in believing God to be what the 
name “ Father” implies, and that it is a truthful, trustworthy, 
religiously adequate conception of Him. We can understand, 
therefore, why that hallowed and endearing name should have 
been on his lips when uttering the first sentence he is reported 
to have spoken and also when sobbing out his life in agony 
upon the Cross. The word is pregnant with an unmeasured 
fulness of revelation: It recognizes the personality of God, 
declares Him to be the progenitor of our race, tells us of His 
love for us, and of His purpose to make us heirs of His glory. 
For the practical needs of our religious life, the conception of 
God as our Father is abundantly adequate. He is our Father, 
loving in the purposes for which He has begotten us, infinite 
in the wisdom with which He orders the circumstances and 
provides for the realization of the possibilities of our lives, 
merciful and gracious towards us as His children in our 
frailties, follies and sins, ready and willing to pardon and to 
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save; yet at the same time absolutely just in the administra- 
tion of His holy laws. This conviction concerning God in- 
spires a filial trust in Him not unlike that of Jesus. It con- 
strains loyalty to Him and His Kingdom. It affords strength 
for steadfastness amid life’s perplexities and trials, for resig- 
nation in the shadowed hours of bereavement and sorrow, and 
for hope in the experiences of even defeat and death. The 
revelation of God as Father is good news of God. It is the 
Gospel of the glory of the blessed God. And by those who 
honestly cherish this conviction that God is the Father of all 
men, nothing more precious can be imagined. 

Now, whilst holding this conviction, may I not remind my- 
self, however, that I must do’so in the full consciousness of 
the limitations which attach to human language? Words are 
symbols, language is metaphor, and therefore can never do 
more than afford us a partial, an imperfect representation. 
No mind can comprehend God, no language can express Him. 
“Father” represents the partial knowledge we have of God’s 
loving attitude toward us in His paternal character—a knowl- 
edge which as said above is sufficient for practical religious 
purposes—but does not every thinking man realize that always 
and of necessity there is an element of mystery in the incom- 
prehensible nature of Deity which whatever content we may 
put into the name “ Father,” cannot be expressed by it? “No 
man hath seen God at any time,” therefore He must be repre- 
sented as sustaining a relation to us similar to that which those 
who have begotten us on earth, and of whom and whose charac- 
ter we do know. Weshould be silenced, did we refuse to human- 
ize God on account of the limitations of language; for Art no 
more than words can fully and perfectly represent or express 
Him. Never did I realize this so vividly as inthe Sistine Chapel 
at Rome when viewing the famous masterpiece which pictures 
God as a gray-bearded old man passing judgment upon the 
cringing creature before His throne! To the artist of an 
earlier century such an attempted representation of God may 
have shadowed forth truths about Him that may still be im- 
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pressive to unthinking minds, but the moment one thinks 
philosophically about the Almighty who created and upholds 
a universe, such a pictured representation of Him becomes 
painfully inadequate to do justice to an intelligent, reasoned 
conception of Him. Might not the same observation be ap- 
plied to the picture which the word “ Father” throws upon the 
screen of our mental nature? It furnishes us with what in 
the Hegelian vocabulary is called a “ Vorstellung,” a thought 
in picture in a perishable, floating, imperfect form, in dis- 
tinction from a “ Begriff,” a notion in the highest form of 
thought about an object as it in and of itself; but a “ Vor- 
stellung” whether made in language or by Art, is too subjec- 
tive to give full expression to objective reality, and’ particu- 
larly so when it comes to the Reality of all realities, namely, 
God. <A distinguished theologian’s little child was one day 
discovered making a picture on her slate, and asked by him 
what she was drawing. She innocently replied,— God.” 
In our maturer efforts, is not that what we are doing, somewhat 
less imperfectly but still inadequately, in making our theo- 
logical and artistic portraitures of Him whose mysterious 
Being and infinite power kindles our reverence and awe, and, 
as revealed in Jesus Christ, commands our confident devo- 
tion and love ? 

In thinking of God, we need not limit ourselves to the con- 
ception of Him as Father, sufficient though that may be for 
practical religious purposes. According to the Gospel records, 
Jesus did not restrict himself to the term “Father” in his 
representation of Him. In at least one significant instance 
He declares that “God is spirit,”—a characterization of Him 
which, to my mind, has profound meaning for our day, and 
possesses great religious value. I believe in God as spirit,— 
the all pervasive spirit which is immanent throughout the uni- 
verse and immanent in man. In its scientific, historical and 
philosophical researches, modern thought has come to recog- 
nize, aside from the affirmations of the Christian Scriptures, 
that in the animate and inanimate world there is a mysterious 
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force constantly and actively at work in bringing forth new 
and higher forms of created existence. Schopenhauer, you 
remember, ‘regards this force a form of will, always caprici- 
ously if not blindly at work. Matthew Arnold describes it as 
“a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” Berg- 
son in his “ Creative Evolution” speaks of it as “an internal 
push which has carried life by more and more complex forms 
to higher and higher destiny.” What is there to disallow one 
to hold the conviction that. Schopenhauer’s “form of will,” 
Arnold’s “power not ourselves,” Bergson’s “internal push,” 
is far more correctly apprehended when recognized as the 
self-conscious, all-pervasive, immanent Spirit of God, intelli- 
gently directed in its operations in nature, in the life of the 
individual human, in society and history? In man, the up- 
ward and onward moving evolutionary process, carried unin- 
terruptedly forward by God as spirit, comes at last to conscious 
realization,—in man, not in the physical, the intellectual and 
the moral, but in the spiritual side of his being. In man, 
the Divine spirit has produced a being, God-like in potential 
capacity and power, capable of fellowshipping with the Creator 
and conscious of spiritual kinship with Him. Until God had 
built a temple in which His spirit could dwell and in which it 
could be recognized, adored and obeyed, His creative purposes 
_ were only partially realized, and even those who now and here 
have “the first-fruits of the spirit” longingly groan within 
themselves for that which is still higher,—for something which 
in its ideal perfection has been revealed in the life and charac- 
ter of him who avowed himself and the Father to be one. 

Here the point is reached from which the transition to the 
statement of one’s convictions as to Jesus Christ might be 
easily and logically made. Before doing so, I wish, however, 
to interject parenthetically, a word or two with reference to 
the joy and satisfaction I derive from my convictions in re- 
gard to God’s presence by the Spirit in human life, and in 
regard to His method of working as described by the law of 
Theistic Evolution. 
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It is a glad and joyous discovery, once a man makes it, that 
the spirit of God dwells in him and is abidingly present in his 
- life. Can belief in God upon the mere testimony of others, 
whether Prophets or Apostles of old or of saints of today, give 
one a secure conviction as to God’s reality, goodness and love, 
and save him from misgivings and doubts when the dark, dis- 
tressing and bewildering facts of life have to be faced? Can 
the opinions of any man, stating the ontological and the teleo- 
logical arguments with the utmost lucidity and force, compel 
and sustain one’s faith in God? One dare not venture to say 
“No” for others, in reply to such questions, but to my own 
thinking it seems true nevertheless, that the surest if not the 
only: unfailing and persuasive evidence of God and His char- 
acter, is to find Him in one’s own life, and in being personally 
conscious of His goodness and love, of His manifest wisdom 
and saving strength in the ordering of one’s own career and the 
development of one’s own character. He who can look back 
along the dusty road which he has traveled, and recognize that 
when he thought he was wandering alone in the darkness, 
God’s hand was leading him, and that the experiences and dis- 
appointments which were so distressing and painful at the 
moment, have proved the most precious and have brought 
him enlargement of heart and enrichment of character—he it 
is that has a personal source of assurance and security of faith 
which, while confirmatory of scriptural testimony, has direct 
and incomparable religious value. 

About twenty years ago, it may be recalled, Newman Smythe 
wrote a little book on “ Personal Creeds.” In it there was a chap- 
ter on “God in our Lives” which at the time impressed me 
deeply, and the contentions of which are reflected in what I 
have just now been saying. “God can become real to us,” he 
declares, “ not by our ascending up into the heavens to bring Him 
down from beyond the stars, but rather by looking into our- 
selves, however humble and insignificant we may be, and dis- 
covering Him, His life and His methods of working and sav- 
ing, there. ‘God works in us both to will and to do according 
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to His good pleasure.’ If we are to have a real God, we must 
find Him somewhere touching us. He is not our God—He 
were only the end of our philosophy, or the assumption of our 
reason, or the dogma of our intellect—did we not feel the 
touch of His spirit on our spirit.” In His indwelling relation 
to men, in what as such He accomplishes for them, He shows 
Himself immanently present with us and active for us. He 
is a person, but as spirit necessarily and beyond measure more 
than we can put into any name that we can give Him. He 
knows, He thinks, He wills, He loves, He acts, but all these 
in a way utterly different from what we mean when they are 
predicated of human personalities. Of God as immanent 
spirit we can not think as localized in distant realms. He is 
not an absentee Deity enthroned afar, thence ordering and 
directing all things. He is a “person” in the sense of having 
feeling, intelligence and will, but the universe is His dwelling- 
place, the heart of man His throne. Ceaselessly He is active, 
uninterruptedly He is seeking to mold His children into closer 
likeness in motive, aim and character, with the Divine. This 
immanent Spirit, this everywhere-present and all-powerful 
God, is always watching over His children, providing for them 
all needed good, and may be confidently relied on to continue 
doing so for ever. 


‘¢Thou Life within my life, than self more near, 
Thou veiled Presence, infinitely clear, 
From all illusive shows of sense I flee, 
To find my centre and my rest in Thee. 


‘¢Take part with me against those doubts which rise, 
And seek to throne Thee in the distant Skies; 
Take part with me against the self that dares 
Assume the burdens of these sins and cares,’’ 


The discovery of God and of God’s method of working, in 
one’s own life, makes credible the doctrine of His presence 
and of His use of the same method of working in all men, in 
all living creatures, and in the realms of inanimate existence. 
In other words it supports one’s conviction in the truth of the 
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doctrine of Evolution. Of all the discoveries made by human 
genius under the leadings of the Divine spirit, there is none 
which, to my mind, so impressively declares the greatness and 
power, the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty, and so in- 
spires hopefulness in man, as that of the all-pervasive presence 
and ceaseless activity of God’s immanent spirit as recognized 
by Evolution. I am not attempting to justify all the conten- 
tions advanced by evolutionary theorists. Doubtless, grave 
mistakes have been made in the course of the doctrine’s growth, 
just as there have been in that of other departments of human 
achievement. But it is my conviction that the recognition of 
it as the method of God’s working, is abundantly justified, 
and that it is entitled to be regarded as one of its supporters 
says, “the cosmic gospel of our age, whose base is reason, 
whose proof is experience, whose fruit is a resolute and wide- 
visioned optimism.” What does it do? It shows us a universe 
that is symmetrical, harmonious, intelligently ordered, instead 
of one jarred by great catastrophic and lawless occurrences. 
Instead of an arbitrary, piecemeal and final creation, it shows 
us a creation in which the Divine spirit is still at work, in 
which it will continue at work for ever. Man, accordingly, 
can look onward through the uncalculated ages.of never-ending 
existence. This clothes him with a new and greater dignity. 
Instead of lessening the value of man and degrading him, as 
it was by some supposed to do, it has added immeasurably to 
him. It has written the true apocalypse of the race. Seeing 
himself appointed to share the advantages of a Divinely 
ordered evolutionary process, a man’s distractions may well 
end. He attains equipoise. The universe is seen to work 
. with him and for his good, and that he can work with the uni- 
verse. By awakening in him the hope of a spirit-guided self-de- 
velopment, his efforts in that direction are stimulated, and his 
contentment with anything less than to become what he is 
meant to be, forestalled. His life is given a program, definite, 
august, sublime, certain, and his aim to fulfill that program, 
duly supported. “One of the chief gains of the evolutionary 
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view of life,” it has been said by a well-known minister, “is 
that it enables us totally to ignore death. It makes immortal- 
ity understandable. Immortality as the result of an arbitrary 
act of faith can never make a successful appeal to men’s intel- 
ligence. Evolution, on the contrary, shows us that man is 
designed to go on from less to more indefinitely, thus making 
the intimations of immortality within us rational. A creature 
which has reached its present point of progress by myriads of 
years of Divinely supported effort, is not likely to be arrested 
in its progress by death. Man is not made, he is in the process 
of being made. With this view of life before us, death in the 
sense of annihilation becomes an absurdity. As a mere prob- 
ability, it is much more reasonable to suppose that death helps 
to forward the advancing process, than that it finally destroys 
it. Browning’s pregnant utterance, ‘Never say of me that I 
am dead,’ is, from this view-point, the assertion not of poetic 
intuition but of supreme rationality.” It is the intelligent 
recognition of personality as indestructible. It is a conclusion 
based upon the soundest reason, and affords us, therefore, the 
assured conviction that death can not rob us of “the wages of 
going on” beyond the grave. 

The ideal of moral perfection and of spiritual attainment, 
it was remarked just before these parenthetic observations on 
the discovery of God in human life and in the evolutionary 
process everywhere, is to be seen in the life and character of 
him, who according to the record of the Fourth Gospel, af- 
firmed himself and the Father to be one. Let me return now 
to the consideration of the question that affirmation suggested, 
and proceed thence to the statement of my convictions con- 
cerning him who is said to have made it. Were we living in 
the time of our fathers or grandfathers, the words “TI and the 
Father are one” would likely be thought a sufficient basis on 
which to rest our confidence that Jesus was “God of God, 
very God of very God, begotten not made, of one substance 
with the Father.” The Council of Nicea arrived at that con- 
clusion, not without controversy however, and in Reformatiow 
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times the same view prevailed. But in our day proof-texts no 
longer serve to furnish intellectual security, and creeds and 
dogmas whose authority rests on majority votes, rather than 
on scientific investigation, no longer carry much weight. The 
new Philosophy, the new Criticism, the new Science, before 
alluded to, have wrought such changes in appraising the value 
of metaphysics in theology and religion, of alleged historical 
facts and sayings, and of dogmatic deliverances, as to lead men 
to look in other directions for grounds to support their faith. 
They have poured such a flood of new light upon the human 
mind, that men living at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury seem justified in regarding themselves better qualified 
to understand and interpret Jesus than those of the fourth or 
sixteenth. Whether this is so or not, the fact remains that 
the attitude of the modern mind toward “the truth as it is in 
Jesus” is radically changed, and the method by which it pur- 
sues its quest after the truth is entirely different. Personally 
I cherish the conviction that this change has been brought 
about under the leadings of the illumining and forward-press- 
ing spirit of God. 

This conviction assists one in confidently adopting the 
truths discovered by those occupying the present-day position 
and employing the modern methods of investigation, or in put- 
ting new and modified content into the thought-forms of earlier 
ages. Let me illustrate. As whole-heartedly as our fathers I 
can say, “I believe in Jesus Christ as God’s Son and man’s 
Saviour.” I believe that the Divine spirit dwelt in a pre- 
eminent fulness in him. But knowing so little, and, in the 
nature of the case, being capable of knowing so little, of God’s 
essence or the Divine substance, beyond the fact that God is 
spirit and love, is it essential for the maintenance of my faith- 
ful devotion to Christ and the prosecution of my work in the 
interests of the Kingdom of Heaven, that I should declare 
Jesus to be one substance with the Father? When for me 
purely speculative, metaphysical considerations and the dog- 
matic pronouncements of errant ecclesiastics have no practical 
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religious value, may I not hold my mind in abeyance on a sub- 
ject whose nature lies entirely beyond the reach of human 
understanding? Those who formulated the ancient creeds and 
doctrinal confessions may have been learned in the speculative 
philosophies, but they were not in possession of “the secret 
of Jesus” in its entirety. They knew in part, they understood 
in part, and when they presume to interpret the metaphysical 
relations of Jesus to the Father, do I make myself culpable by 
declining to accept their interpretation? One of the noted 
leaders of religious thought, half a century ago, reminded his 
contemporaries that the legacy a great man leaves to his age, 
is to explain him. Jesus left a legacy not to his own age 
only, but to all ages, and every succeeding one, and every 
' thoughtful individual belonging to it, is responsible to trace 
out, in the best light at hand, the nature of his personality, 
the meaning of his life and teachings, the purpose of his min- 
istry, his work and influence, and to apply the spiritual wealth 
thus obtained to practical life in the interest of self, and in the 
service of humanity. 

To myself, the doing of this, in reliance upon God’s spirit 
and by the use of all the sources of knowledge at my command, 
has brought a deepened certitude as to Jesus’ being the light 
and the life of men, and, therefore, the spiritual authority 
for the ordering of their religious beliefs and moral conduct. 
On what does this recognition of him rest? Not, it seems to 
me, primarily on his teachings, as the author of “ What I Be- 
lieve and Why” in his recently published volume declares, 
but on the fact that Jesus lived the truth, exemplified his 
teachings in His life—that seems to me to explain the power 
resident in his massage. His perfectly sinless and absolutely 
holy life, as portrayed by the Evangelists, his unswerving 
confidence and trust in the Father, his devoted loyalty to the 
Father’s will, his obedience to Him even unto death, yea, 
death on the Cross, his manifest peace and joy in knowing 
himself God’s Son, and his unrivaled power in awakening the 
spirit of sonship in men and thus reconciling them to God— 
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these are the truths which are discoverable in the Scriptures 
and understandable by us all. On them one can confidently 
repose in believing Jesus the light and life of men and their 
spiritual authority. They establish the Divinity of his being 
and character. They constrain me to call Him “Lord and 
Master,” as upon one occasion His first followers called Him, 
and I believe that He says to me as He did to them, “You 
say well for so I am.” . 

Does it follow, however, as a necessary consequence of such 
an acknowledgment of Christ’s spiritual authority and Lord- 
ship, that we must believe and confess that He was God in all 
His absoluteness, omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence, 
and that as such He took the form of man in Palestine, and 
knew all happenings on earth and throughout the universe, 
was conscious that He had created the unnumbered stellar 
systems and upheld them in their orderly course, and knew 
more, not only than the ancients, but than the moderns, of na- 
ture, science, history and philosophy? Does our recognition 
of Him as our spiritual authority and Lord require us to find 
support for this in the “nature miracles” He is reported to 
have wrought, or in the stories of the Virgin birth, or in the 
accounts of a physical resurrection of His crucified body? 
For my personal intellectual security and religious faith in 
Jesus Christ, an affirmative answer to these questions is not 
demanded. I believe that God was in Christ Jesus our Lord, that 
he incarnated Deity in his personality, so far and so fully 
as it is possible for a given individual to do so, and that that 
was adequate for bringing mankind a knowledge of God’s for- 
giving and. saving love, and for winning them through that 
knowledge and the gratitude it inspires, into a reconciled, 
obedient, faithful and saved relation to the Father. Thus be- 
lieving, I regard the revelation of God made in Christ, as 
pertaining more to the character than to absoluteness of Deity, 
more to the manward attitude than to the unapproachable 
glory and majesty of His eternal Godhead. Codrdinate with 
this revelation of God’s attitude and character, Jesus revealed 
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also man in his ideal nature and character. As our “Elder 
Brother,’ He enables us to see that sonship to God is not the 
condition and prerogative of one sorrowful life alone, but the 
privilege and dignity of kinship which through the spirit is 
shared by all the Father’s children. “Woe are the children of 
God, and if children then heirs, heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ,” not only of a present peace, but of a future bliss 
that promises my heart-a joy unspeakable and full of glory 
throughout eternity. I believe that this future blessedness of 
the Father’s children is now enjoyed by Him who is the first- 
fruits of the resurrection. The thought of a physical resur- 
rection is a hindrance rather than a help to my faith. At the 
same time I do believe that Jesus rose from the dead. I be- 
lieve that His immortal achievements in the history of the 
world since He died, abundantly justify us in accepting as 
true the Apostles’ testimony that they had seen Him alive 
after He had been crucified, dead and buried. 

Looking back now upon the course of thought along which 
you have been invited to accompany me, it will be seen that 
certain subjects, that have often been regarded as essentials of 
Christianity, have received no attention. The principal omis- 
sions belong to one class—that of difficult speculative prob- 
lems. They have been the battle-fields of heated controversy. 
Over them church leaders have often become excited and 
angry, and not infrequently persecution followed their dis- 
cussion. All this excitement, anger, bitter controversy and 
persecution is indicative of human frailty and folly, for very 
generally it has gathered around questions about which no one 
has or can have personal knowledge. The precise relations of 
the Father, the Son and the Spirit in what theology has been 
calling the Trinity, the exact measure of the human and the 
Divine that enters into the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
the time and the purpose of the second coming of the Lord 
Jesus in the glory of the Father, the final outcome of the 
moral processes at work in the judgment God will visit upon 
those who here fail to do His will and die impenitently in their 
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sins—all these are problems, it seems to me, about which one 
may have opinions but no personal convictions, and to which, 
therefore, he need give but little attention. My convictions 
concerning certain essentials have, however, been frankly indi- 
cated. I believe in a personal God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and of all men. I believe in God as spirit, the 
all pervasive, ever-active and everywhere-present spirit by 
which the universe was brought in existence, by which it is 
continuously directed and maintained, and by which the evo- 
lutionary process is carried forward to its culmination in 
beings akin to Himself. I believe in Jesus Christ as the 
revealer of God’s character and in His essence of love, and as 
the revealer also of man as God’s child. I believe, moreover, 
in Jesus as the great and authoritative teacher and exemplar 
of human duty and faithfulness, of human dignity and des- 
tiny. I believe in the principle underlying the doctrine of 
reconciliation as illustrated and accomplished by Him thus 
commending Himself to us as the way, the truth and the life. 
I believe, furthermore, in the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, and that inasmuch as the spirit which raised 
him from the dead dwells also in us, we like Him shall also 
be raised by the same spirit. 

The statements made on these topics cover fairly well the 
areas of the Creeds. Perhaps I should say a word more in 
addition about my convictions on three other subjects—prayer, 
the church and the Holy Communion of the Lord’s Supper. 
With reference to prayer, in the sense of communion and fel- 
lowship with God and as the means of expressing one’s grati- 
tude and spiritual longings, I am persuaded its private and 
public practice is a necessary and important part of the Chris- 
tian life. Jesus had bread to eat of which the world had no 
knowledge. His inner life was fed and sustained by an un- 
broken, prayerful communion with the Father. The spirit 
that dwells in us prompts our spirits to seek constant renewal 
and strength for our inner being from the same source. “Men 
ought always to pray, and not to lose heart” even though for 
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the time being, God may seem to withhold the particular 
blessings we desire. For the culture of Christian character, 
for the reinvigoration of our life so as to be qualified to meet 
responsibilities and fulfil tasks assigned, we must daily drink 
from this heavenly spring. To the minister of the Gospel, is 
not this peculiarly necessary and important? To know one- 
self, to be known by others, as a man of prayer, is religiously 
far more significant and influential, than to have the distinc- 
tion of being learned, cultured or eloquent. I recall some- 
where to have seen Thomas Chalmers quoted as having said, 
that the reason why ministers fail in their work when they do 
fail, is not that they do not preach earnestly, or visit faith- 
fully, or study constantly, but that they do not pray. That 
opinion commends itself to me as sound. To be effective as 
ambassadors for Him who is the Lord and Master of us all, 
we need to be constantly in fellowship with the Father as 
Jesus was, giving hospitality to His spirit, holding ourselves 
willing and ready to heed His promptings, strengthening our- 
selves “with might in the inner man,” arming ourselves 
against temptation and wrong-doing, and thus qualifying our- 
selves for the saving work of bringing others into a self-con- 
scious, personal touch with Him “in whom we live, and move 
and have our being.” 

The church, I believe to be well described in the New Testa- 
ment as “the body of Christ.” For our times, I am persuaded, 
this conception of it has profound importance. As His body, 
Christ through it is making His voice heard among men, and 
carrying forward His work in the world. Thus conceived, 
the church in its origin, its permanence, its unity, its aims, its 
purposes and achievements, stands vitally related to Christ in 
his glorified and exalted state, as its head. Jesus was the in- 
spiration that created it. Age after age He has been directing 
and supporting it by His presence and power. Devotion to 
Him and confidence in His teachings constitute the tie that 
binds its membership in one. The motives by which he was 
actuated, the principles of righteousness and truth which He 
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proclaimed, and the self-sacrificing love He practiced, contin- 
uously enter into its life. Accordingly, I believe, that the 
church ideally occupies a place all its own by the side of 
other social organizations, and that it is destined ultimately 
to triumph even as Jesus anticipated that it would, when He 
declared that “the gates of hell should not prevail against it.” 
The Christian Church recognizes the truth of human brother- 
hood, acknowledges the duty of the strong to help the weak, 
practices mutual helpfulness, is engaged in a world-wide min- 
istry of unselfish love in order to bring the grace and joy of 
Christian living to all God’s children. With sadness of heart 
it must be acknowledged that all this is but dimly to be seen 
in the church, but at the same time it is true that outside the 
church immeasurably less of it is to be found. Outside the 
church, organized individualism and rampant selfishness glory 
in a specially brutal anarchy, and were it not for the restrain- 
ing influences of the church as the society in which love is the 
fulfilling of the law, this selfish anarchy would soon again 
enslave and degrade the vast majority of our race. I believe 
in the church, not so much as the doorway through which one 
may go to eternal bliss, but rather as the organized body of 
believers, bent upon representing and interpreting the Religion 
of Jesus, and engaged in subduing individual and organized 
wickedness and bringing it to the higher order of love and 
freedom. Every victory that the church achieves in that 
direction brings us nearer the day when “the kingdoms of 
this world shall have become the Kingdom of God and of His 
Christ.” That day will come, and blessed is the man whose 
faith in the church as the body of Christ, impels him to labor 
and sacrifice for it! 

The Lord’s Supper, which it remains to notice, is given 
room in the conception of the church as the body of Christ, 
and made rationally interpretable. I believe in it, not as an 
awful and impenetrable mystery in whose presence one must 
stand in fear and trembling, but as a symbolic feast to which 
the Lord invites us, and by participation in which we find our 
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hearts renewed, our affections purified and set upon eternal 
realities, our lame wills strengthened, and our faith in the 
invisible presence and goodness of God, deepened. In the past 
and even now to some extent the Lord’s Supper was and is 
encrusted with error and superstition, and with the notion 
that magical power attaches to its celebration, promising for- 
giveness and salvation to men even when living in conscious 
sin or failing to avoid moral peril, I have neither sympathy 
nor patience. The sacrament is not a charm or spell that in- 
sures participants against having the necessary consequences 
of sin visited upon them. It represents in outward symbolical 
form a great spiritual reality and so enshrines the eternal 
truths of the Gospel. But it does this symbolically and is in 
no sense to be regarded as a repetition of the sacrifice made 
once for all throughout the life and on the Cross by the 
Saviour. As a symbol it is designed to bring the realities of 
Christ’s life and revelation near our hearts and to aid our 


minds in grasping what otherwise they might fail to realize. 


I believe in the real presence of Christ in the Supper, not in 
the material elements employed in its celebration, whether as 
transubstantiated or in with and under them, but rather in 
the sense signified by them as signs, the use of them signifying 
and assuring us that by his spirit the Lord is ever present with 
us to feed and nourish our souls unto everlasting life. It 
would be renouncing the very faculties God has given me to 
believe in the Roman Mass. It would be renouncing all that 
I understand faith in God as spirit to imply, to believe the 
doctrine that is held by a certain type of Protestants. 

When Tennyson was near the end of his life, he consented 
to unite with his family in the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. But before doing so, he was careful to impress upon the 
clergyman present, one of his biographers tells us, that he 
could participate only on the understanding that it was the 
simple memorial of the Saviour’s dying love, and he quoted 
Cranmer from his own “Queen Mary”: 
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It is but a Communion, not a Mass, 
No sacrifice, but a lifegiving feast. 


A life-giving feast—that represents my cherished conception 
of the Holy Communion. It is a symbolized pledge of God’s 
redemptive love to His children in Christ Jesus, and their 
faith in that pledge is solemnly declared, and their allegiance 
to Christ and the church publicly avowed, when they eat of 
the broken bread and drink of the poured-out cup. 

BaLtTIMorE, MARYLAND. 




















In Memoriam 


‘6 know not where bis islands litt 
Their tronded palms in air; 

TF only know TF cannot drift 
Beyond bis love and care.’ 







Fobn Summers Stabr 
D.D., Pb.D., LL.D. 
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Died December 21, 1915 


Professor of History, Science, and Philosophy, 1867-1889 
President of Franklin and Marshall College, 1889-1909 
Professor of Mental and Moral Science, 1909-1915 
Professor Emeritus of Mental and Moral Science, 1915 
Co-editor of the Reformed Church Review, 1906-1915 
Member International S. S. Lesson Committee, 1890-1908 
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VITl. 


DR. STAHR AND FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
COLLEGE. 


GEORGE F. MULL. 


‘*It is required ... that a man be found faithful.’’1 


The solemnity of this occasion is, for me, immeasurably en- 
hanced by the fact that I have come to the task, the honorable 
task, of speaking these words at the summons of Dr. Stahr him- 
self, reaching me after his voice was silenced with the passing 
of the soul that informed it; and however unequal to the task I 
may prove to be, his spirit shall know, from the sincerity of the 
effort, that his trust was not misplaced. 

It was his wish, also, that the personal note should be sup- 
pressed as far as possible. With this wish, too, I shall en- 
deavor to comply. But you will agree that a relationship, ex- 
tending over thirty years and involving confidences and intima- 
cies inseparable from an association cemented by a common 
purpose, and by some common ideals, and by many warm sym- 
pathies in times of crisis, cannot be abruptly severed without 
the instant quickening of the personal element in the sense of 
loss that weighs heavily upon the heart. 

What this loss means, how great a gap has been created by 
the passing from view of his familiar figure, will best be 
realized by noting the largeness of the place he filled in the his- 
tory of our college. For exactly fifty years, as student, in- 
structor, professor, and president, he has been connected with, 
and for the most part prominently identified with, the college. 
During this time he fitled successively and capably the chair 


1 An address spoken at the funeral of Dr. J. S. Stahr, in the chapel of 
F, & M. College, at Lancaster, Pa., on Friday, December 24, 1915. 
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of six different professorships, embracing the subjects of his- 
tory, German, natural science, chemistry, psychology, ethics, 
esthetics, philosophy of history, geology, logic, political econ- 
omy, and pedagogy. ‘These are the subjects specifically desig- 
nated in the official titles of his different professorships; but, 
as a matter of fact, in addition to these he was frequently called 
upon temporarily to fill vacancies in still other departments ; 
so that he could say with truth, as I often heard him say,— 
“There is scarcely a subject in the college curriculum, which 
I have not at one time or another taught, or tried to teach.” 
This was in the day when, if a professor was obliged to be 
absent, as a delegate to Synod for example, or for some equally 
good reason, his classroom duties were divided among the rest 
of the professors—a day obviously when people did not draw 
so fine a distinction, as at present, between the “hearing of 
lessons ” on the one hand, and the “ teaching of pupils” on the 
other. 

During his presidency of twenty years he taught the full 
complement of hours belonging to the professorial chair he 
filled. Nor must we forget that for years he was treasurer of 
the faculty, a particularly harassing position, in comparison 
with which the immensely more important office of treasurer 
of the college was a sinecure. He was also for a number of 
years the financial agent of the college, expected to do the im- 
possible without relinquishing, except for a brief period, the 
duties of his teaching position or the round of his routine work 
as an officer of the faculty. And from all I can gather, along 
with what I personally know, especially in the earlier years, 
he was a sort of “handy.man around the place”—the active 
supervisor of grounds and buildings; the manager of Harbaugh 
Hall, an endless source of nagging trouble; a potent factor in 
steering the devious course of the academy through its period of 
storm and stress; in a word, a dependable servant with a con- 
science and an infinite capacity for work and a willingness, 
that needed but to be challenged to spring into action,—and he 
was never a strong, robust man. 
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How shall we account for this crowding of numberless de- 
tails of confusing variety and cumulative difficulty and energy- 
sapping drudgery into his chosen professional life, which the 
general public is wont to regard as one of dignified leisure? 
He himself was always dignified ; but to speak of his leisure as 
“dignified,” in the sense of the old Latin phrase, otvwm cum 
dignitate, is to use the language of diplomacy. But how, I 
say, shall we account for this constant grappling with details, 
some petty and all wholly extraneous to his professional call- 
ing? I can think of no other explanation than that to be found 
in the compelling force of an unselfish devotion to the cause in 
which he had enlisted—loyalty to Franklin and Marshall. 

What room was there here, we may well ask, for the achieve- 
ment of that scholarship which early crowned his literary 
labors, winning for him and for the honor of his college an en- 
viable place of public recognition in the educational and reli- 
gious circles of intellectual activity? But where many an- 
other could neither see nor find room for more work, he made 
it, and his unflagging energy, without seeming to be hurried, 
knew no rest. For, to complete the story of his diversified at- 
tainments and accomplished facts, he was a thoughtful and 
forcible preacher and public speaker; was frequently called 
upon to represent his Church and College in functions of high 
importance and grave responsibility; wrote many articles for 
the Rerormep Cuurcu Review of which he was also one of 
the editors, and for other religious and educational periodicals; 
served for eighteen years on the International Sunday School 
Lessons Committee; and was a consulting member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Standard Dictionary. 

Now then, what is there to show for all this diligence in the 
business of his calling? A big fortune? Not a bit of it; nor 
a small one either. It is a private matter; but I venture the 
statement that much skimping hardship was entailed by the 
meagreness of his income, and uncomplainingly endured. 
And what’s more, it is a matter of record that once he declined 
to accept an addition to his small salary, although every one 
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knew it was greatly needed and had been earned twice over 
before it was offered. At this distance, the pity of it is, that 
his declination was accepted, and, no doubt, with the usual 
resolution of thanks. 

Nevertheless there is something to show for it all. First 
and foremost, the end of a life well spent and rounded out 
with the fulness of good and honorable and useful work. For 
the rest, I might go to the books of the Treasurer, and count 
up the dollars collected for the college through his agency; I 
might go through the records and note the increase in the num- 
ber of students and instructors, in buildings and equipment 
and endowment, during the twenty years of his administra- 
tion as president,—and these are the easily ascertainable evi- 
dences of success, representing the indispensable essentials of 
maintenance and growth; and measured by this standard, Dr. 
Stahr’s administration was unquestionably successful. But 
for my present purpose I prefer to view the question from 
another angle—to study it from the standpoint of Dr. Stahr 
as a man—an educator, a teacher, a disciplinarian, a moulder 
of thought and character. 

What was his educational policy? This is not the place to 


go into detail, but his guiding principles may be found in the 
following sentences from his presidential address: 
“Education, properly speaking, is such a training of man’s 


powers as will enable him to use every talent to the best advan- 
tage, and make everything tributary, not to the acquisition of 
wealth, the conquest of nature, the gaining of pre-eminence 
among his fellows—but to the perfection of his own being and 
the advancement of the race.” Again, “it is the office of the 
. college to furnish the mind with knowledge, discipline, and 
culture, to exalt and glorify every power of body and soul, to 
make the educated man, to impart that indefinable something, 
which is the mark both of strength and of enlarged freedom of 
soul.” 

This was in full harmony with previous official utterances, 
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and, although pronounced twenty-five years ago, it has been 
repeated in different connections since then and will not, I 
believe, be disavowed now. It means that ideals, motives, and 
purposes come to be vastly more significant than buildings, 
apparatus, and methods of organization; for it is only as these 
latter are informed through and through by the former, that an 
institution of learning comes to be crowned at last with the 
rare glory of fitness for its mission. It stands conspicuously 
for a system of thought in which human interests, in their 
deepest sense and in their farthest reach, predominate, and 
re-affirms the conviction that ‘humanism,’ as an efficient and 
vitalizing force in education, has been abundantly ‘vindicated 
by the teaching of history and experience,—and never more so 
than in this high day of so-called practical efficiency. 

This was the key-note of Dr. Stahr’s conception of the prov- 
ince of education and determined his attitude towards every 
change in organization and discipline that was from time to 
time proposed. With great singleness of purpose, tireless 
energy, and habitual thoroughness he labored unceasingly 
to translate his profession of faith into the practice of per- 
formance. How well he succeeded, it is not for me to say; 
God knows. 

A teacher’s life-work is not something to be measured by the 
yard-stick or weighed on scales and tabulated in statistics. 
Even the knowledge it has to do with is not the simple thing it 
seems to be, as it constitutes the burden of the teacher’s class- 
room message from day to day, to be labelled and stored in the 
memory, subject to call. But it is rather, as described in the 
Old Testament Book of the Preacher, where he says,—“ The 
excellency of knowledge is that wisdom giveth life to them that 
have it.” And here comes in the art of the teacher that trans- 
cends and ennobles the science of his profession; and Dr. 
Stahr was a master of the art. 

As the students of a college, who go out from its halls, are 
the living epistles of the gospel of education proclaimed by 
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their college, to be known and read of all men, so the pupils of 
a teacher are the living enshrinement of his teaching, in whom 
he may read the true memorials of his life-work; and I am 
not now thinking so much of the fruits of scholarship, as of the 
fruits of the spirit, ripening unto the harvest in the Paradise 
of God. 

On numerous occasions in recent years Dr. Stahr’s heart was 
cheered by the hearty spontaneous outburst of affectionate 
esteem on the part of his old pupils; and I know how many of 
them cherish for him an abiding sense of obligation and grate- 
ful affection. This is all the more significant, because Dr. 
Stahr was temperamentally ill adapted to the winning of popu- 
larity in the college-student sense of that term; his unsleeping 
sense of duty was under the direction of a conscience that knew 
no wavering—too much so sometimes, when strict justice 
demanded the tempering of mercy and the gentler rule of 
a sympathetic understanding. Often, no doubt, his direct 
method and positive manner concealed from view his tenderly 
sympathetic spirit, which was always manifest to his intimates 
and in his later years became known also to others. If he was 
strict with others, he was equally strict with himself; and I 
never knew a man more scrupulous in matters of social or 
financial or personal honor. But a student’s opinion of his pro- 
fessor is not finally made up, until five or ten or more years 
after he has been out of college and has gone through the 
maturing process of the sterner realities of a larger experience. 
And it is this matured judgment of the alumni of the college 
that is the gratifying thing in the affectionate esteem which 
has been so generously accorded him. 

If I were asked to name the most valuable contribution that 
Dr. Stahr has made to the life of the college, I should say it 
was the enriching influence he exerted upon the lives of his 
students and his associates in the faculty, half of whom, as 
now constituted, were also his students. In all his teaching 
he never failed to exalt in thought and exemplify in practice, 
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the fundamental virtues of personal character, upon which the 
stability of the social order depends,—the virtues of obedience 
to law, a sense of duty and personal accountability, a habit of 
concentrated effort in work, respect for the conventions of 
society, love of the truth, the keeping of faith, temperance in 
all things,—and so a consecration of self and all its powers 
upon the altar of the gospel, in a whole-hearted allegiance of 
service to God and humanity. 

Do you not believe, with me, knowing what manner of man 
Dr. Stahr was in his daily walk and conversation among us, 
that these principles of his own upright character found hospit- 
able lodgment in the breasts of many of his students, there to 
do their perfect work in moulding them into forms of worthy 
manhood? What more can a teacher do? What more can a 
college do? This is the praiseworthy character of the service 
Dr. Stahr rendered, and his alma mater will know how to 
remember and prize it. 

A few days before his death—and I think he liad been liter- 
ally dying for a year—he said to me,—“ The cycles of my life 
are becoming narrower and narrower, fast converging to the 
point in the center, where they will stop. I have been very 
fortunate and greatly blessed; my pilgrimage is nearly ended, 
and I am ready to go when the summons comes.” That was 
typical of his character,—a tremendous will-power enabling 
him instantly to command readiness for any adventure, even 
the last and greatest. ; 

He has entered the Immortal Gates, within which shines the 
“‘vision whence true peace doth spring.” Let us take to heart 
the lesson he leaves, for it is also the lesson of the Great 
Teacher whose disciple he was. 

Our life is a pilgrimage, it is true; weariness often over- 
takes our feet, and we stumble, and sometimes fall,—that also 
is true, and it is no sin, unless we stay fallen and cease to care, 
and do not rise again girt with new strength and resolution to 
take another stage on a higher level of the upward journey. 
But God is good; it is the Father’s house we are going to, and 
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there are many sweet resting places along the way, pleasant 
with happy moments, dear privileges, opportunities, mercies, 
and forgivenesses, more than we can number,—wmore also, if 
we are honest with ourselves, than we deserve; and at the end 
of our going is the pilgrim’s home, the sheltering home, with 
its high reward for persevering faithfulness, in rest and peace 
and joy forevermore. 

“Tt is required that a man be found faithful.” Dr. Stahr 
was faithful. 





IX. 


DR. STAHR AND THE REFORMED CHURCH! 


GEO. W. RICHARDS, 


We have assembled to pay a tribute of respect to no ordi- 
nary man. In his manner of life, indeed, he was simple, 
modest, kind and true; a constant witness to the graces of 
Christian manhood. But in the positions which he filled and 
in the work which he did, he was a leader of men, in city, state, 
and church. 

None acknowledged more freely than he, his indebtedness 
to his church. None received more generous expressions of 
gratitude from the church he served than he. 

He was born in a Reformed home, a descendant on his 
mother’s side of Reformed ancestors in America and in 
Europe; he was baptized and nurtured in a Reformed congre- 
gation; he became an heir and an exponent of the distinctive 
genius and traditions of the Reformed Church. He enriched 
her life by his word and deed, and has left permanent im- 
press upon her institutions. The sterling character of the 
home in which he was reared, as well as the studious bent of 
his mind, is illustrated by an incident in the catechetical 
class which he attended as a boy. The pastor put the cate- 
chumens to the test, at the first meeting, asking the questions 
of the Heidelberg Catechism. He was not a little amazed that 
young Stahr could repeat from memory the greater portion, 
if not all the answers, of the Catechism. With his natural 
inclination to study, and under the guidance of his father, 
who was a teacher, he became devoted to his books, and at the 
age of sixteen he was put in charge of the school in which he 


1 An address spoken at the funeral of Dr. J. 8. Stahr, in the chapel of 
F. & M. College, at Lancaster Pa., on Friday, December 24, 1915. 
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was a former pupil. After several years of experience in the 
school room, he entered the college of his church. He gradu- 
ated with the highest honors of his class. His scholarly at- 
tainments won for him a place in the faculty of his alma mater, 
of which he never ceased to be a member until the day of 
his death, a period of nigh fifty years. He studied theology 
and prepared himself for ordination to the ministry, under 
Dr. Nevin, a favorite pupil of a distinguished teacher. He 
was ordained as assistant pastor of St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church in Reading, and, more than once, he was invited to 
become pastor of congregations in different sections of the 
church. By vocation and by choice, however, he found the 
sphere of his life work in college as a teacher of the young. 
He taught, a master of his art, the various subjects assigned 
him; but long after his lectures are forgotten, the power of 
his life will linger in the hearts of the students. 

While he was not a pastor, save of the college church, he 
was not isolated from the ministers and people of the congre- 
gations. He preached on many festive occasions, lectured in 
high schools and academies, and as president of the college 
presented the cause of Christian education in rural and city 
churches. 

He was a guest in many a Reformed home. Often, in 
later years, have I heard a host or hostess refer to a delightful 
visit of Dr. Stahr in their house. The courtesy which he 
showed toward all, his dignified yet affable bearing, his wide 
range of interest in every degree of social life, won for him 
the esteem and affection of his people. 

As a preacher he had a style of his own, and imitated no 
one. His sermons were rich in thought, and his thought was 
kindled with emotion. He taught an audience, while he 
preached the gospel. Simple in language, clear in thinking, 
rich in illustrations, and apt in the application of truth to 
life, he preached with equal ease before a synod, before pro- 
fessors and students, or before congregations in way-side 
chapels or in city churches. 

9 
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One of America’s greatest lawyers, also a member of a Re- 
formed congregation, once said to a friend of mine, that there 
were few men in our church or in any other, to whom he would 
sooner listen than to Dr. Stahr. While crossing the Atlantic, 
he was invited to preach before the passengers of the ship. 
Ministers of national prominence had spoken before him at 
different times. But, if we may trust the report of his travel- 
ing companion, no one captivated his audience like Dr. Stahr. 

During the last years of his life his natural vigor abated; 
but, in my judgment, his preaching rather gained than lost in 
strength. He became simpler in speech, deeper in feeling 
and, with the mellowness of age, appealed more to the hearts of 
his hearers. When the time came, that he was compelled to 
cease preaching, he said with feelings of sadness: “It is a hard 
thing to realize that you have preached your last sermon.” 

In Classis and Synod he was a regular attendant and an 
active participant. His absence in Lancaster Classis and in 
the Eastern Synod, of which he was a member throughout 
the forty-seven years of his ministry, will be keenly felt by 
all who knew him. He spoke not frequently but wisely. He 
served on the most important committees and boards of the 
church; and was honored with the presidency of both these 
judicatories. 

When the General Synod met in Lancaster, last year, there 
was but one man who towered above all the others, for the 
office of president; and with one accord the Synod chose “the 
Grand Old Man of the Reformed Church.” He presided over 
the sessions with the ease that comes of wide experience in 
such assemblies and of a mastery of parliamentary law; and 
with the grace that is born of a fine tolerance of dissenting 
views. At the close of the sessions words of high praise were 
spoken about the fairness of his decisions, his impartiality 
in the appointment of committees, and the courtesy he showed 
toward all the members of the Synod. 

Dr. Stahr wielded a facile pen. Burdened as he was 
with the multitudinous affairs of a college, he found time to 
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write on a variety of religious and educational topics. His 
articles in the weekly church papers and in the RerormeEp 
Cuurcu Review, would make several volumes of valuable 
reading. In his theological views, he was conservatively pro- 
gressive; always recognizing new truth and seeking to adjust 
the gospel to the modern age. Yet he held firmly the eternal 
and unchangeable truths of Christ—the same yesterday, today 
and forever. His articles were heartily welcomed by a host of 
readers; and in the present stage of transition, they served as 
a safe guide from a passing to a coming era. 

His presence and influence were felt far beyond the bounds 
of the Reformed Church. He was known throughout the 
protestant churches of America. 

He was for many years a member of the International Sun- 
day School Committee, which prepares the Sunday School les- 
sons, used in every country of the globe. He met with the 
committee in the leading cities of the United States, in Canada, 
in Great Britain, and in Rome. In the extent of his learning 
and in philosophic thought, he was the equal of any member 
of that distinguished group. To his influence it was largely 
due that the international system provides an appropriate les- 
son for the chief festivals of the church year, Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsunday, the observance of which, from a puritan view- 
point, was a remnant of human superstition. He represented 
his church, also, in the Alliance of Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian System, at a meeting in Liverpool in 1904, 
where he was appointed to preside at one of the sessions, and 
at Aberdeen in 1913. He was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Western Section of the Alliance, which meets 
annually in this country. In all these functions he was a 
worthy successor of men like Dr. Thomas G. Apple, and Dr. 
Emanuel V. Gerhart: 

True, Dr. Stahr loved his church, and proved his love by 
giving his life to her institutions and to two generations of her 
sons. But he was far removed from sectarian bigotry or de- 
nominational pride. He recognized not only Christians in 
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other churches but the churches of other Christians. He dis- 
tinguished the substance from the form of the gospel and found 
a basis for consistent Christian fellowship in Jesus Christ, a’ 
common Savior and Lord. He looked forward to a more 
united Christendom; to the Christ that is to be. 

The bare facts, which we have cited, fail to do justice to the 
life of the man—his mind, his heart none can know but those 
who have been blessed with the fellowship of his presence. 
Who can measure the influence of a great teacher, a man of 
God? A boy, on the playground, casting a pebble into the air, 
will start a train of causes which will reach the farthest star. 
How much more will a teacher of youth, a messenger of glad 
tidings, live on in the lives of his fellows, in time and in 
eternity! Though dead, he yet speaketh. 

To many of us Dr. Stahr was a link between the past and 
the present generation. We ranked him with a distinguished 
group of teachers, philosophers, and theologians, who have 
spent their lives in these halls. Now that his hour of de- 
parture hath come; we are loath to part with him. More than 
ever we feel our indebtedness to him as our one time teacher 
and for a long time colleague. His life was a benediction to 
this city ; his death will be mourned throughout the length and 
breadth of the Reformed Church. When John Calvin died in 
Geneva, Theodore Beza wrote: “Life is a little harder, death 
a little easier, since the departure of Calvin.” 

We are on the eve of Christmas—the festival of the home 
which so often made his heart glad. The Christmas chimes 
will soon break the silence of the night and ring glad tidings; 
the angel chorus will swell in the dawn of the morn over land 
and sea. Through it all we shall hear a note of sadness; for 
one who was revered as a colleague, trusted as a friend, loved 
as husband, father and brother is with us no more. But 
through the rift in the clouds, vocal with angelic tones, we 
catch a glimpse of the glory that awaits the sons of God. 

And we hope, we trust, 


‘That with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which we have loved long since, and lost awhile.’’ 





 « 


DR. STAHR AND THE REFORMED CHURCH 
REVIEW. 


THEO. F. HERMAN. 


The death of Dr. John Summers Stahr deprives the Rz- 
FORMED CuurcH Review of one of its warmest friends and 
ablest contributors. Since 1906, until the time of his depar- 
ture, he was one of its managing editors. But his association 
with the Review covers a period of forty-five years. The first 
article from his pen appeared in its columns in 1870, on the 
subject “ Pennsylvania German.” His last contributions were 
a comprehensive article on “ William James” (1912) and an 
editorial on “The Tenth Council of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches” (October, 1913). And between these dates, the 
pages of the Review were frequently enriched with the fruit 
of his labor in the study and with the ripening convictions of 
his Christian experience. Scattered through many successive 
issues, one finds material sufficient for a substantial volume, 
representing the overflow of a life devoted to “ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever thing are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.” 

Not the least remarkable characteristic of Dr. Stahr’s 
articles in the Review is the astonishing variety of their sub- 
jects. Other contributors, who now rest from their labor, may 
have surpassed him in the number of their published writings, 
though even in this respect Dr. Stahr holds a front rank. But 
we are not aware that anyone has excelled him, in the columns 
of the Review, in the range of his mental horizon or in the 
scope of his intellectual interests. He wrote with equal facil- 
ity on science, philosophy, ethics, and theology. His gamut of 
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interests, as revealed in the pages of the Review, ran from 
questions of college administration to ultimate problems in 
theistic philosophy and evolutionary science. This phase of 
Dr. Stahr’s published articles simply furnishes documentary 
evidence of a fact known to all his colleagues and students. 
The exigencies of his life gave an unwonted breadth and scope 
to his scholastic pursuits. That modern specialization, which 
involves rigid limitation as its sine qua non, was denied him, 
Partly by his native propensities, and more by the practical 
demands of his varied and busy life, Dr. Stahr was led to 
acquire a competent mastery in many fields of human knowl- 
edge. He knew the secrets of nature that, alas! are hidden 
from many a theologian, hence his theological convictions were 
not burdened with naive and untenable scientific hypotheses. 
He also knew the deeper mysteries of revelation, which are 
meaningless parables to many a keen scientist, therefore his 
scientific conclusions did not conflict with his faith. Reason 
and revelation, each comes to its own and both are potent 
factors in the totality of human life, in the writings of Dr. 
Stahbr. Thus, as early as 1872, he writes on “Evolution 
Theories and Theology.” In this article he recognizes the con- 
flict that has arisen between Natural Science and Theology, 
and he calls it “one of the vital questions of the day.” But 
he stoutly refuses to believe that there is anything in the 
theory of evolution that will, if properly viewed, conflict with 
genuine Christianity. He asserts that there is too much dispo- 
sition on the part of “ these self-constituted champions of ortho- 
doxy to oppose new views simply because they are new and 
do not square with received traditions.” He pleads, “Let the 
Bible be used for what it was intended, as the record of God’s 
revelation, a fountain of truth in the religious sphere, and not 
as a scientific treatise. On the other hand, let naturalists re- 
main in their sphere, and be careful how they dogmatize or 
tamper with sacred things.” To-day, similar opinions are 
quite universally held by intelligent churchmen. But at that 
time the evolutionary theory was still in its polemic and con- 
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troversial age. Sentiments like Dr. Stahr’s were rare within 
the body of American christendom. They were no less re- 
markable for their courage than for their deep insight. But 
they gave evidence of a choice spirit, equally at home in the 
realm of science and in the precinct of revelation. To him 


** All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 


Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.’’ 


Similarly, Dr. Stahr was equally at home in varied spheres 
of life. As he mastered thought in diverse spheres, that by 
many were held to be mutually contradictory and exclusive, 
until he apprehended an inner unity where lesser spirits and 
smaller minds discerned only jarring discords, so he conned 
life until he knew its inner meaning, whether it was the life 
of the student, the artisan, or professional life; individual life 
or life in its social aspects. This clearness of vision in the 
appreciation of vital values is revealed in articles that deal 
with practical questions of collegiate, denominational, and 
national life. He viewed life in its humblest relations and in 
its most circumscribed sphere in the light of the highest ethical 
ideals. His aim as an educator is expressed in a question 
occurring in an article on “The Educational Problem.” “Do 
improved methods of instruction, better organized schools, and 
training, the fruit of which is immediately evident in prac- 
tical results, necessarily make better Men?” Dr. Stahr had 
himself trodden the steep and thorny path that leads to ripe 
manhood. He had risen from the plough to the presidency of 
an old and honored college, and, he had passed from the inex- 
perience of youth to the achievement of a character that was 
never even shadowed by the suspicion of aught un-Christian or 
unmanly. So he knew the meaning of life and the value of 
sturdy character. And his writings, ethical and educational, 
reflect the sympathy of an elder brother with his younger kin, 
who are faltering onward, needing counsel and wisdom; and 
they breathe the spirit of one who has learned to know the true 
meaning of life in the school of Jesus Christ. 
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In spite of their diversity, however, Dr. Stahr’s contribu- 
tions to the Review were unified in spirit and in aim. That 
inner, spiritual and moral, unity is, perhaps, their most salient 
characteristic, and constitutes their chief merit. They were 
the writings of a man “aus einem Guss.” From first to last, 
they are throbbing with convictions and animated by pur- 
poses that never varied, though they deepened and widened 
with the passing years. Dr. Stahr, it would seem, got his 
philosophical bearings and his theological orientation early in 
life. His Weltanschauung ripened, but it never changed. It 
adjusted itself to later knowledge and to more recent conclu- 
sions in the spheres of philosophy and theology, but it never 
changed its base, repudiated its premises, or revised its essen- 
tial elements. One looks in vain, in his published articles, for 
revolutionary crises or epochal transitions in Dr. Stahr’s mental 
life. From his vigorous manhood to his ripe and mellow age, 
they reveal a man who was fully fashioned at the very begin- 
ning of his public career, and who, later, found no occasion for 
making radical alterations, or substantial additions or sub- 
tractions in his “ Credo.” 

The reason for this seeming unprogressiveness of Dr. Stahr 
was neither lack of acquaintance with modern movements of 
thought, nor lack of sympathy with the progressive spirit. He 
was an indefatigable student and knew all the late and latest 
“idols of the market-place”; and he was humbly convinced 
that no mortal can set bounds to the quest of truth. He could 
write a critical appreciation of William James’s Pragmatism, 
and he would accord a sincere and generous welcome in the 
republic of letters to colleagues and confreres whose views he 
did not share. 

The true reason for Dr. Stahr’s consistent adherence to an 
unchanging philosophy of life must be sought in its intrinsic 
character. It is a shallow consistency Emerson justly decries 
as the hobgoblin of petty minds! There is nothing shallow or 
petty in the consistent Weltanschauung which breathes through 
all the products of his pen; whose truth was his inspiration 
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when he taught his first class in history, in 1867, and whose 
abiding truths were his consolation when he had wrought his 
rich life to its close, at Christmas-tide, in 1915. His phi- 
losophy of life was sound and sane to the core. Moreover, it 
was so progressive, in the best sense, that he marched well in 
advance of his age as a thinker and writer on theological and 
philosophical themes. During the life-time of Dr. Stahr, the 
majority of men did not catch up with the essential principles 
that formed the firm foundation of his philosophy of life, and 
furnished the dynamic of his career. Gradually these prin- 
ciples gained a firmer footing and a wider recognition in the 
realm of American scholarship. Gradually, also, their deeper 
significance was seen in a new light, and their interpretation 
and application to history and life led to conclusions and con- 
victions differing from those of their earlier champions. But, 
generally speaking, these fundamental principles of Dr. Stahr’s 
philosophy of life belonged decidedly to the category dubbed 
“progressive.” He had ample opportunity, during his long 
life, to commend and to defend them, with voice and pen, as 


teacher, preacher, and writer. But he found little reason for 
changing them in order to become “modern” in his views. 


In substance, Dr. Stahr’s philosophy of life consisted of 
what is known as the Mercersburg Theology, whose funda- 
mental tenets were the Christological principle, the theory of 
historical development, together with. certain exalted convic- 
tions concerning the nature of the Church and the significance 
of the sacraments which were denounced by opponents as con- 
taining “Romanising tendencies,” but which, nevertheless, 
were vastly better than the loose, vapid sentimentalism that 
threatened to sweep the Reformed Church from its historical 
moorings at that time. The passing of Dr. Stahr from our 
midst may well remind us of the rich heritage bequeathed to us 
by our fathers and forbears. He was one of the last strong links 
in the chain that binds us indissolubly to that fruitful period in 
the history of our Church which was initiated by Rauch, Schaff, 
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and Nevin, continued by their gifted successors in the faculties 
of the Theological Seminary and of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, and which culminates in the spirit and teaching of those 
who today occupy the chairs that have been made great by their 
former occupants. Whatsoever there is of truth and grace in 
the systems of philosophy and theology espoused at present in 
our educational institutions at Lancaster, may be traced to 
its historical roots in the Mercersburg Theology. Providen- 
tially, we are fain to believe, it connected one of the lesser 
tribes of our American Christianity with the growing Protes- 
tantism of the continent of Europe, whose founder was the 
great Schleiermacher, and whose function it was to mediate 
between two ages—the past, with its sacred traditions, and the 
present, with its scientific spirit of untrammeled inquiry and 
investigation. The spirit of this Mediational School of Ger- 
many, which became domiciled at Mercersburg, led its adher- 
ents back to the historical foundation of their faith, to Jesus 
Christ. And in Him they found an essence of Christianity, 
beneath the accumulations and accretions of long ages, that 
could be triumphantly presented, even to our sophisticated 
scientific age, as its only Gospel of salvation, and that would 
stand the acid test of the most searching historical or critical 
investigation. Our fathers builded better than they knew, 
when they erected the solid temple of the Mercersburg Theol- 
ogy. The superstructure built by their spiritual sons and 
heirs is larger and loftier than was the structure illuminated 
by their theology and warmed by their humble piety. But it 
stands on their foundations, and it owes its stability and 
strength to their devoted and devout pioneer labor. 

Dr. Stahr received his entire theological training from Dr. 
John W. Nevin, who was one of the early triumvirate of Mer- 
cersburg theologians. Under such competent guidance and 
inspiration he absorbed the progressive principles which became 
the foundation pillars of his philosophy of life. There the 
Christological principle and the theory of historical develop- 
ment were wrought deeply into the fabric of his thought. It 
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has become anecdotal that the students counted the number of 
times Dr. Stahr would use the phrase, “ Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” in his college sermons. But the frequency of 
that phrase was not meaningless repetition. It betokened the 
central position which he accorded in his system of thought to 
the redemptive Christ. And this practical religious appre- 
ciation of Jesus Christ, as God’s supreme gift to a sinful 
world, emancipated Dr. Stahr from the petty and narrowing 
thraldom of theological speculation. It enabled him to view 
the flux and flow of theological science with a quiet heart, as- 
sured that Jesus is greater and better than all of the theolog- 
ical speculations about Him. And it gave to his utterances, 
whether spoken or written, the warmth and glow of religious 
life, rather than the depth of metaphysical theology. It seems 
strange, at first blush, that among all of Dr. Stahr’s contribu- 
tions to the Review, there is none on a specific doctrine of 
theology. But this omission is fully counterbalanced by the 
deeply religious evaluation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ that 
determines the trend and terminal of all his articles. And it 
was in full consonance with the Christological principle of the 
Mercersburg theologians, as its latent implications came to be 
developed, that greater emphasis should be given by Dr. Stahr 
to the t1FE of Christianity than to its Loaic; and that Jesus, 
the Saviour of men, loomed larger in his thought than the 
Xoyos- So, likewise, the theory of historical development 
taught by the Mercersburg theologians became one of the great 
working principles of Dr. Stahr’s mental life. It may be 
seen in all of his articles, explicitly or implicitly. It is 
scarcely necessary to show how the intelligent apprehension of 
that principle, and its progressive application to various 
spheres of thought, prepared him to meet and solve the prob- 
lems and perplexities of an age that lay under the magic spell 
of the evolutionary hypothesis; and that was re-writing all of 
its sciences and philosophies under its tutelage. It enabled 
him to pass from a superseded world of static values into a 
surprising world of dynamic processes without losing, in tran- 
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sit, aught of value. For his Christology had taught him that 
God in Christ was the heart and soul of the evolutionary move. 
ment, whose benign purpose was the realization of the Father’s 
Will revealed by the Son, and whose consummation was the 
Kingdom of God. The exalted conception of the Church and 
of her sacramental ordinances, cherished in the Mercersburg 
Theology, also had a salutary effect upon Dr. Stahr’s thought 
and life. He did not, perhaps, embody them permanently 
in his theological system as definite tenets of belief. There 
is no evidence of that in his writings. But they became quick- 
ening impulses in his life and activity in church and school. 
They leavened his attitude toward things holy. Reverence 
for everything connected with the worship of God, and an 
unwavering loyalty to his Church, were marked elements in: 
his life. 

Such, then, was the inner spirit of Dr. Stahr. It gave unity 
to all his various writings for the Review, even as it gave in- 
tegrity and beauty to his life. Everything that he wrote, 
wrought, or taught was but the outward expression of a soul 
in glad and willing bondage to cardinal truths that never re- 
laxed their grip upon its rational and moral nature. Ex- 
pressing them so ably and so faithfully during his long and 
busy life, in deed and in creed, with words and in works, he 
also impressed them deeply upon many an academic genera- 
tion. That, we think, was his greatest service. It fell not to 
the lot of Dr. Stahr to initiate a great epoch in the life of the 
Reformed Church. He wrote no book that will keep his name 
from oblivion. But he wrought himself into countless human 
lives. And that, after all, is the noblest service and the truest 
greatness. The truths, which Dr. Stahr inherited from the 
fathers, he made his own, through reflection and in experience. 
Through him, as teacher, preacher, and man, they became 
formative forces in the character of his students. And thus 
he enabled them to pass through the changing order into the 
light of the new day, with a clear vision of ultimate facts and 
truths and, therefore, with unfaltering steps and with an un- 
swerving faith. 
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When the mournful tolling of the tower-bell announced the 
passing of Dr. Stahr, on the evening of Tuesday, December 
21, the college community realized with unaffected grief that 
death had taken from them one whom all honored as their 
master and whom all loved as their friend. As the sad tidings 
spread, the entire city and the whole Reformed Church shared 
their sorrow. And on day before Christmas, when Dr. Stahr’s 
mortal body was tenderly laid in its last bed, on a beautiful 
hillside overlooking the fair region in which the departed spent: 
his active life, a multitude of mourners came to Lancaster to 
pay the homage of respect and the tribute of love to one of 
God’s aristocrats of the spirit. We shall not have his like 
again, for many a day. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


BrunEL’s TowEr. By Eden Phillpotts. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. 495. Price $1.50 net. 

In writing the chronicle of “ Brunel’s Tower” Mr. Phillpotts is 
upon long-since chosen and now thoroughly familiar ground. As 
Wessex has been, for more than half a century, the peculiar domain 
of Thomas Hardy, so that region of England embracing parts of 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall is, by squatter’s right, the property 
of Eden Phillpotts. In certain earlier books—notably “My Devon 
Year ”—he has charmed us by his sympathetic interpretation of 
nature, as she is revealed in her softer, south-country moods. In 
others—such as “Three Brothers” and “Faith Tresilion”—he 
has portrayed, with masterly skill, the lives of Devonshire men 
and women. It is this sureness of touch—due to intimate knowl- 
edge and unremitting practice—that makes “ Brunel’s Tower” a 
novel worth reading. : 

It is the story of a community of potters—a story told with 
admirable simplicity and uncompromising realism. That the lives 
of these people—humdrum and narrow in the extreme—can be 
made interesting and their careers momentous, is a triumph of liter- 
ary art. And yet, from master-potter down to humblest clay-cutter, 
they are so sharply individualized and, by the author’s vivid treat- 
ment, made so frankly human, that we follow, with keenest solici- 
tude, to the very end, the working out of their several destinies. 

Of central significance are the characters of George Easterbrook, 
the master, and Harry Porter, the waif, who finds a welcome haven 
in the pottery. The former is a benevolent despot, of lofty prin- 
ciples and unswerving rectitude, who has the gift, in marked degree, 
of exacting loyalty from all who serve him. A proper environment 
is, in his opinion, the one thing needful for normal development. 
Human clay, he believes, may be moulded with no less certitude 
than the red earth on the potter’s wheel. How this theory of his 
comes into conflict, in Harvey Porter’s case, with that other subtle 
force, heredity, and how the two battle for supremacy in the young 
apprentice himself, constitutes the real theme of the book. 

Its seriousness is relieved by the diversity of types introduced and 
by much genuine humor, effectively conveyed in the racy speech of 
Devonshire. Withal, “ Brunel’s Tower” is a clean, strong, search- 
ing story, like the wind that blows on Dartmoor; a thought-com- 
pelling story, too, very readable and quite worth while. 

C. ErNEsT WAGNER. 
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Byways Arounp SAN Francisco Bay. By W. E. Hutchinson. Illus- 
trated by the author. New York and Cincinnati, The Abingdon Press. 
Submitted for review by The Methodist Book Concern, New York. Pp. 
184. Price $1.00 net. 

The author of this volume has explored on foot many attractive 
byways around San Francisco Bay. His experiences are here re- 
counted in a series of prose sketches, interspersed with short origi- 
nal poems—all very appreciative and full of enthusiasm for natural 
beauty. The illustrations are from photographs taken by the author 
and a companionable son who accompanied him on his excursions. 
They add to the attractiveness of the volume. 

C. ERNesT WAGNER. 


THE PLAN oF SALVATION. By Benjamin B. Warfield, professor of Syste- | 
matic Theology in Princeton Theological Seminary. Philadelphia, Pres- | 
byterian Board of Publication. 
This is a book of 144 pages containing five lectures delivered at 

the Princeton Summer School of Theology in June, 1914. The 

topics of the lectures under the general theme are—The Different 

Conceptions, Autosoterism, Sacerdotalism, Universalism and Cal- 

vinism. The question which the lecturer seeks to answer is, Does 

God save man or does man save himself? The answer he gives and 

seeks to establish is that Salvation is exclusively the work of God 

and that man has nothing whatever to do with it. Man is dead in 
sin and utterly motionless. He cannot repent or believe or turn 
unto the Lord on his own iniative. God is the Almighty Sovereign 
who saves men from first to last according to a plan adopted by him 
— a plan that involves the fore-ordination and election of all those 
who are saved. The non-elect are allowed to go to everlasting per- 
dition without any intervention on the part of God. The author 
holds to supernaturalism against naturalism; to Evangelicalism 
against Sacerdotalism ; to particularism against universalism. By 
these terms he means that salvation comes from God and not from 
man; that it comes direct from God to the human soul, and not 
through the church as Catholics and Episcopalians teach, and not 
through the means of grace as the Lutherans hold; that God saves 
some through the grace of the Holy Spirit who worketh “ when and 
where and how he pleases,” and permits all others to continue for- 
ever under the divine wrath. With reference to the decrees Prof. 

Warfield is an infralapsarian as he believes that view to be “the 

only scheme which is either self-consistent or consistent with the 

facts.” His plan is not a new one; it originated with St. Augus- 
tine in the fifth century, was reformulated and reaffirmed by John 

Calvin in the sixteenth century, and has been advocated by other 

teachers down to the present day. The author of these lectures sets 

forth the scheme clearly and forcibly and if his premises be ad- 
mitted his conclusions must be accepted as valid. Besides, it seems 
to me that other conclusions would also logically follow which the 
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author would be loath to admit. In regard to the entire presenta- 
tion of this book I wish to make a few observations. 

1. A plan based upon “The Order of the Decrees” belongs to 
speculative theology. It rests on speculation. “What we do know 
about decrees passed millions of years ago in the hidden depths of 
eternity? Can we conceive of God as deliberately discussing with 
himself a plan of constructing a world, and finally coming to a con- 
clusion and making out a program?” Is it possible for man to 
apprehend and describe the divine activities within the Godhead 
Himself? Can we by searching find out God? To conceive of God 
as formulating decrees of creation, of the fall and of redemption 
and then carrying out the prearranged plans is a very mechanical 
conception. It does not harmonize with the idea of an ever-living 
and ever-acting God. But we are told that the decretal system of 
salvation is based upon the Scriptures, and numerous proof-texts 
are quoted in support of it. So is every other system that has been 
wrought out founded upon the Scriptures and is supported by vari- 
ous passages. The author tells us that the Lutherans in order to 
maintain the universality of Gospel salvation “invented” the 
doctrine of a “second probation.” It seems to me that the doctrine 
of the decrees is just as much of an “invention.” The operations 
of the divine mind within itself are transcendent in the extreme 
and lie far beyond human apprehension and comprehension. 

2. Our author takes much comfort to himself from the fact that 
the entire organized Church from the beginning has held the posi- 
tion which he advocates. Let it be granted that such is the case; 
though it may not be so absolutely true as his statements seem to 
imply. The confessions of the early Church and of the 16th and 
17%th centuries give expression to the theological conceptions of 
their day. But are the confessions of the Church like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians? The author speaks of conceptions settled 
“once for all” in the days of Augustine. I question whether any 
theological problem is ever settled “once for all,” or whether the 
thinking of Christians can always and forever be bound by the 
confessions of the Church. Even Calvinism has undergone modi- 
fications, “The doctrine of Augustine was in the 9th century 
further developed and modified by Gottschalk. He first taught the 
predestinatio duplex.” John Calvin developed most completely and 
rigidly this same doctrine by declaring that “ Eternal life is fore- 
ordained for some and eternal damnation for others.” Double pre- 
destination has been abandoned by modern Calvinists and instead the 
praeterition of the non-elect is taught. Much more radical changes 
have taken place on other theological subjects, as any modern his- 
tory of doctrines will show. Theology is not a fixed science and will’ 


outgrow the confessions of earlier days. The present age is not 


fitted for the production of confessions, rather for the abandon- 
ment of them; but if the Protestant Churches were to formulate 
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confessions to-day they would in all probability be very different 
from those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

3. Let us look briefly at the plan of this book. If all men are 
under the curse of God on account of Adam’s sin and are unable 
of themselves to do anything whatever in the way of asking for or 
accepting salvation through Christ Jesus, then in order to be true 
to Himself God would be under obligation to save all or permit all 
to continue under condemnation. Either universal salvation or no 
salvation at all. If all are alike in the eyes of God, all ought to be 
treated alike. Because a judge pardons some criminals is he under 
obligation to pardon all of them? I answer yes: if they and the 
circumstances and their crimes are exactly alike, if one is pardoned 
all ought to be pardoned. The judge is not supposed to act arbi- 
trarily, but have reasons for pardoning some and refusing others. 
As a matter of fact the cases of no two criminals are exactly alike. 
The righteous judge discriminates and I cannot believe otherwise 
but that God does so also. 

4, If salvation is by election infants dying in infancy are also 
subject to the decree. Elect infants are saved and non-elect infants 
lost. Such would be the necessary logical conclusion from the 
premises and there have been those who did not shrink from it and 
affirmed the perdition of non-elect infants. But the body of be- 
lievers has rebelled against this “horrible doctrine” and to avoid 
this logical conclusion the advocates of the system adopted the 
theory that all infants dying in infancy are included in the decree 
of election. This however is simply an “invention.” 

5. Reasoning from the premises of this plan we must conclude 
that all of the heathen are assigned to perdition, or if some of them 
belong to the elect they are saved without Christ as their Savior. 
Millions of them have never received any saving knowledge of 
Christ. ‘“ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. How shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ; 
and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard: 
and how shall they hear without a preacher.” 

6. The anthropology and psychology underlying the system in 
question are entirely out of harmony with the experience and ob- 
servation of men in general. The human race is an organism but 
that does not destroy the individuality of its members. The gen- 
eral does not control the particular absolutely. The sin of Adam 
deleteriously affected the nature of his descendants and entailed 
much suffering of various kinds upon them. But are they morally 
responsible for his sin? The family is an organism too, and the 
children suffer for the sins of their parents. But to hold a son 
morally responsible for the transgressions of his father or a 
daughter morally guilty for the sins of her mother would be an 


outrage upon our sense of righteousness and justice. Human na- 
tue is depraved and full of weaknesses, and men by wilful dis- 
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obedience sin against God in thought, word and deed. They know 
it; are conscious of it; and feel responsible for it; and hence they 
welcome the glad tidings of salvation, repent of their sins, turn to 
God and seek forgiveness through the Lord Jesus Christ, and in- 
spiration and strength through the Holy Spirit. But we are told 
man is by nature morally and spiritually motionless, lifeless, dead, 
and unable to take the first or any succeeding step in the way of 
repentance and faith unless the Lord move him. Man is regarded 


as low and morally helpless as possible in order that God may have : 


all the glory in saving him. However it would seem to me that 
greater glory would accrue to the Lord if He saved man possessed 
of a free will and the power of self-determination, not by “ irre- 
sistible grace,” but by the power of a fatherly love revealed to him 
through the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

%. But we are told that if salvation depended in any particular 
upon the free will of man there would be no certainty of any salva- 
tion. All might accept the overtures of grace and all might reject 
them. One could therefore not know whether any would be saved. 
That is true in the abstract, but in reality it is not true. It is ab- 
stractly possible that the five or six hundred members of my con- 
gregation, who have the power of free choice, might all of them re- 
nounce the faith, return to the beggarly rudiments of the world 
and be lost; yet I know that such will not be the case. Some of 
them may not be faithful unto death, but the majority will per- 
severe unto the end. I know this from my knowledge of men in 
general; and I know my people: I know their character, and am 
certain that they will not forsake their Lord and Savior. God 
knows the children of men and knows that many of them will re- 
= in the glad tidings of salvation, will repent, believe and be 
saved. 

8. This whole scheme of the decrees—of creation, the fall, elec- 
tion, redemption and limited atonement—is opposed and negatived 
by the practice and experience of Christians from the day of Christ 
until now. It is a theory that stands aloof and is separate from 
the life and labors of the Church. All of the preaching and teach- 
ing and evangelistic operations of the Church are carried on, on the 
assumption that man has the power of determining his attitude 
towards God and Eternity. The commission of Jesus in the words 


of St. Mark was: Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel - 


to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned. That places 
responsibilty upon man as plainly as words can do so. On the 
day of Pentecost to those who were pricked in their hearts by 
what they had heard Peter said: Repent and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. The preaching 
of the Apostles and of Ministers of the Gospel ever since, the 
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efforts to spread the Gospel and convert the heathen, the revivalis- 
tic campaigns and church work of the present day, the teaching 
and training of the children and youth in the Sunday School and 
Young People’s Societies, all of these things are inspired by the 
conception that the hearers of the word and the subjects of 
Christian efforts have the ability to respond to the challenge, turn 
to the Lord and seek salvation from Him. If God had in the 
beginning determined by an election who should be saved and 
‘who not these large and varied and earnest operations of the 
Church would be but a monumental farce. Dr. Ryland who 
believed in the decrees was consistent when in 1780 he said in 
Nottinghamshire to William Carey who advocated sending the 
Gospel to the heathen: “When the Lord wishes to convert the 
heathen he can do so without any of your help.” Pray to God 
for the conversion of a man: what does it avail if he is not one 
of the elect! Exhort a person to repent and believe: how vain 
if he has no power to do so! It is true man cannot save himself: 
God alone can save him. He forgives him his sins, quickens him 
by His spirit, strengthens him by His grace, delivers him from 
sin and death, and sanctifies him for the heavenly life. But man 
must turn to the Lord; go to the Lord; call upon the Lord; and 
obey the Lord. Herein lies the great mystery of salvation, a 
sovereign father and children of liberty so working together as to 
accomplish the Father’s will and yet doing no violence to the 
freedom of his sons and daughters. For this let all the glory be 
given to God. 

9. Augustinianism entered the creeds of the early church, but 
it was not by any means unanimously accepted. Many priests 
and bishops did not hold it in its entirety. Calvinism was 
embodied in the Reformed confessions but many Protestant theo- 
logians sought to modify it. And during the last hundred years 
there has been a general falling away from the decretal system. 
The minds and hearts of modern people rebel against it. When 
they are told that no man is willing to be saved, that he “can’t 
begin to will it” “in a world of universal wont,” they protest 
against it, for the process of salvation may then be illustrated as 
follows: God lets down a grapple from heaven, lays hold of one of 
the elect and draws him upward. But, he clings to the earth, 
holds on to the fence, grasps the roof of the house, and the tops 
of the trees, struggling all the time against this power from above; 
yet he is finally landed in heaven and greeted with a well done, 
thou good and faithful servant. 

Dr. Schaff who was thoroughly conversant with all systems of 
theology wrote in 1890 as follows: “A theology constructed on 
the metaphysical doctrine of premundane decrees or on the ab- 
solute sovereignty of God is out of date. It did good service in 
the seventeenth century but does not satisfy the wants of the nine- 
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teenth. Every age must produce its own theology.” If such a 
theology was out of date twenty-five years ago much more is it 
out of date to-day. And as there has been a widespread falling 
away from the scheme espoused by the author on the part of 
theologians and people of the Church throughout the Christian 
world, and as evangelism as carried on everywhere to-day ignores 
it entirely, it is somewhat surprising that the advocates of a sys- 
tem so discredited should not suspect something fatal in its fun- 
damental principles. 

I close, with a quotation from the “History of the Christian 
Church,” by Dr. Philip Schaff, Vol. III, page 789. “The true 
solution of the difficult question respecting the relation of divine 
grace to human freedom in the work of conversion is not found 
in the denial of either factor; for this would either elevate man 
to the dignity of a selfredeemer, or degrade him to an irrational 
machine, and would ultimately issue in fatalistic pantheism or 
in atheism; but it must be sought in such a reconciliation of 
the two factors as gives weight to both the sovereignty of God 
and to the responsibility of man, yet assigns a preeminence to 
the divine agency corresponding to the infinite exaltation of the 
creator and redeemer above the sinful creature.” 

I commend this little volume to anyone who may wish to obtain 
a clear conception of the plan of salvation based upon the sup- . 
posed decrees of God. 

A. E. TRUXAL. 


THE COMMUNITY SURVEY IN RELATION TO CHURCH EFFICIENCY: a Guide 
for Workers in City, Town and Country Church. By Charles E. Carrol, 
with an Introduction by Bishop Francis J. McConnell. New York and 
Cincinnati, The Abingdon Press. Price $1.00 net. 

This volume belongs to the Constructive Church Series, which 
is just now being published by the Methodist Book Concern. It 
contains many valuable suggestions on an important subject which 
is very much to the fore at this time. As Bishop McConnell 
says, “ Every wise pastor makes some sort of an attempt to learn 
all that it is possible to find out about his church field. But even 
the wisest pastor is at times uncertain as to just what to look for, 
and those who know what to look for do not always know how 
to look.” Social workers have developed methods of investiga- 
tion, which may be of great value to the busy pastor. The author 
of this volume has collected many of these in a convenient and 
usable form ; and he makes valuable suggestions on the social task 
of the church, on the relation of the community survey to church 
efficiency, on the making of a community survey, and on how to 
use to advantage the facts thus collected. We commend the book 
to all who may be interested in the wise use of a community 
survey. 

Wo. C. ScHAEFFER. 
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Tue STONE OF HELP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A. B, LEoNaRD, D.D., LL.D. 
New York and Cincinnati, The Methodist Book Concern. Price $1.50 
net. 


Dr. Leonard was for twenty-four years corresponding secretary 
of the Missionary Society and the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. During that time he visited 
very widely among the missions under the care of his board— 
more widely, we are told, than any other official of the Church. 
In the volume before us, he has given graphic descriptions, il- 
luminating sketches, and comprehensive summaries of the foreign 
mission work of the Methodist Episcopal Church throughout the 
world. Indeed, the book seems tod have been written for the 
special purpose of placing upon record what the author thus saw 
of this great work. It would be difficult to find a better and 
more comprehensive presentation of what the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is accomplishing in its enormous missionary activi- 
ties. 'The book ought to be in the hands of the members of that 
church who are in any way interested in the extension of the 
kingdom among the heathen. And not only Methodists, but 
members of other churches will find much to inspire and encour- 
age them in the sketches of this autobiography. We feel sure 
that no member of the Reformed Church can read this book with- 
out having his interest in missions quickened. 

Wa. C. ScHAEFFER. 


THE INCOMPARABLE CHRIST. By Calvin Weiss Laufer. New York and 

Cincinnati, The Abingdon Press. Price $1.00 net. 

This is a volume of essays, fourteen in number, on Jesus Christ, 
his personality and his significance for the religious life of man- 
kind. The essays are practical in character, devotional in spirit, 
clear in thought and elegant in style. The busy preacher will 
find in them much that is suggestive and helpful in his homi- 
letical work. Their scope may be judged from the following 
chapter headings: The Incomparable Christ ; Jesus Christ and the 
Religious Life of Man; Jesus Christ’s Consciousness of Himself; 
The Incarnation and Its Message for Humanity; Jesus the Key 
of God’s Character; The Atonement; Jesus and the Child; Jesus 
Christ and the Castaway; Jesus Christ and the Crowd; Jesus 
Christ the Burden Bearer; Jesus Christ and the Lesson of Soli- 
tude; Jesus Christ’s Spiritual Supremacy ; The Cross the Spiritual 
Magnet of the World; and Jesus Christ’s Enrichment of Life. 

The style and method may be judged from the following: “ Be- 
fore his transcendent character the soul stands confused and 
ashamed. Its most finished thought of him fails of adequate ex- 
pression, and its most silvery notes are but echoes of the sym- 
phony he is. 

“That is not our experience with the lives of others. Great as 
they are, we can account for a Lincoln, a Washington, a Brooks, 
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a Luther, a Saint Francis, or an Augustine, or for John the evan- 
gelist, or Isaiah the reformer. These we can comprehend. In- 
deed, our estimates may exceed them. Man’s loftiest picture of 
Lincoln is greater than he; and Washington, in spite of his 
gigantic proportions, falls short of the sublimest sonnet that may 
be written of him. Saint Francis is not as great as one’s ideal 
of a saint. In other words, these persons can be comprised in a 
biography and satisfactorily explained in a book. We can take 
their measurements, track the orbit of their life, and know the 
trend and temper of their thought. Or, conversely, we can over- 
draw our estimates. Our panegyrics may be too laudatory and 
our descriptions exceed the truth. But there is no such peril in 
describing Christ. He is beyond our best and cannot be classi- 
fied. He surpasses every known standard and walks alone in 
the palladium of the mighty. If one thinks of him as a man, he 
is seemingly like us all, but without a peer; or as a teacher, he is 
not unlike some we have known, but without a parallel; or as a 
prophet, his visions are like ours, but solitary in their clearness 
and authority. He is like all others, yet so far above them, that 
we do him violence when we identify him even with our best.” 

This is well said; but there is much more like it. There is 
little in the volume that is distinctively exegetical or theological; 
but much that is edifying and practical. The aim is to exalt the 
Christ of history and experience. 

Wo. C. ScHAEFFER. 


THE WILL IN Etuics. By Theophilus B. Stork. Boston, Mass., Sherman, 
French and Co. Cloth, 190 pages. Price $1.25 net. 


The title of this volume conveys but a meager idea of the 
timeliness and value of the important and far-reaching ethical 
considerations and conclusions of its contents. The author of 
the volume is an able expositor of the Christian theory of the 
will in its application to the individual and the nation. He in- 
sists that the true realization of the individual will is to be found, 
not in self-assertion but in self-sacrifice; not in making itself 
dominant, but in subordinating and harmonizing its particular 
self to the universal, the divine Will. Only as the individual 
will allows itself to be lost in the supreme Will, the will of God, 
can it achieve true success and satisfaction. 

This view is justified, Dr. Stork thinks, by the general ex- 
perience of mankind, and enforced by the great Teacher in that 
inspired and inspiring utterance of his which declares with in- 
herent and abiding authority that “he that findeth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life (sacrifices his individual will 
and subordinates his personal purposes) for my sake, (for the 
universal, the divine will and purposes) shall find it.” This 
Christian view of the will, our author maintains, is flatly contra- 
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dicted by the authors of “The World as Will” and of “ Super- 
man,” and of the lesser philosophic, would-be “lights” follow- 
ing in their wake, the practical outcome of which contradiction 
is to be seen in the present appalling European conflict. The 
War now devastating nations is the direct result of setting up a 
view of the will as true which is false,—setting up the will of 
individuals, and giving loose reins to the unrestrained indul- 
gence of divinely forbidden passions and appetites, bidding them 
to ride rough-shod over the rights of others and crushing the 
weaker brother regardless of justice and love. The book makes 
a timely contribution to the literature of our times and suggests 
lessons of the gravest importance to leaders of thought in both 
public and private life. In the interests of our own national 
life, the book deserves the careful study and consideration of all 
who are engaged in directing the policies and practices of our 
citizens in their private and corporate relations amid the critical 
and bewildering circumstances of these days. 
A. S. WEBER. 


THe NatruraL OrDER OF THE Spirit. By Lucian C. Graves. Boston, 
Mass., Sherman, French and Co. Cloth, 365 pages. Price $1.50 net. 
Those interested in the study and experience of so-called 

“psychic phenomena,” more popularly known as “ spiritualism,” 

will find in this volume not a little to engage their attention and 

possibly to support the belief that the living can communicate 
with those who have died. The tragic death of the author’s son 
led him to undertake the research and to arrive at the conclusions 
narrated in these chapters. We are assured that the investiga- 
tions were made “with reverent, sober earnestness,” and that 
these psychic studies “are more than the sleazy constructions of 
an untrained dreamer.” Questions concerning the vital aspects 
of life after death, have doubtless from time to time been put to 
themselves by most people, but doubtless, also, most people have 
found themselves unable to rely, with the confidence our author 
does, upon such vague “phenomena” as he reports, as a satisfy- 
ig aswer to their questions. If Mr. Graves finds in such alleged 
“psychic phenomena” the reaffirmation of Paul’s law of sowing 
and reaping, a striking emphasis of the higher spiritual teaching 
upon love as the supreme principle in life, a deepened sense of 
human brotherhood, and a demonstration of immortality that 
heals bereaved hearts and puts a new song upon human lips, it 
would be ungracious, perhaps to suggest, even, qn explanation of 
the “ phenomena” at variance from his own. At the same time, 
however, one must decline to share his convictions. One must 


build his hopes for the future upon entirely different foundations. 
A. S. WEBER. 
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NerIcHBORS: LIFE STORIES OF THE OTHER Har. By Jacob A. Riis. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1914. Price $1.25. 

A new book from the pen of the late Jacob A. Riis comes as a 
welcome and distinct surprise to the many friends and admirers 
of this ideal American citizen. Of course the volume is post- 
humous. It has however all the elements of vital human in- 
terest which always characterize the works of this remarkable 
Danish immigrant who has probably done more to develop the 
spirit of brotherhood in the life of New York than has any one 
else during the past generation. He has deservedly been called 
New York’s most useful citizen because of his service as a social 
reformer. His captivating books, full of deep, human, sympa- 
thetic interest, have found a valued place in a multitude of Amer- 
ican homes and libraries. His ingenious “ Autobiography: The 
Making of an American,” his vivid and sincere life of “Theodore 
Roosevelt: The Citizen,” his remarkably pathetic pictures of New 
York tenement life, painful in its poverty yet beautiful in its 
heroism and self-sacrifice, his story of “The Battle with the 
Slum,” of “The Children of the Tenement,” of “ How the Other 
Half Lives,” have give the author a national reputation and have 
proved to be irresistibly fascinating and refreshingly helpful read- 
ing for the American public. 

The volume before us is a fitting and worthy conclusion to 4 
unique series of books. It consists of about a score of stories 
which have come out of the writer’s own experience, or from settle- 
ment workers, or from the records of organized charity. The 
book at times reads like fiction but we have the author’s assurance 
that all the stories are true. He tells the reader that he could 
not have invented them had he tried and that he should not have 
invented them if he could. He says that he has tried to give 
actual pictures from the life in which we are all partners and 
that he wishes these stories to make their appeal to the neighbor 
who lives but around the corner and does not know it. 

We have here concrete pictures of real life presented by one 
who knows both the lights and shadows of actual existence, by an 
idealist who, knowing life as it is, has kept his faith in the worth 
of human nature and the possibilities of human brotherliness in 
even the most unpromising environment. The book is stimulat- 
ing and encouraging. Though it treats some of the saddest facts 
of human life, it does so with a charm of style and a spirit of 
optimism which will inspire many a friend of man to serve with 
new power. This piece of fascinating realism with its keen in- 
terpretation of the results of an unusually rich, deep and varied 
personal experience ought to find its way into many American 
homes and into the Sunday-School libraries of the American 
Churches. 

It is worth noting as coming from a man of widest experience 
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in social service that the last chapter of this last book from the 
brain and pen of Jacob A. Riis is entitled “The Strand From 
Above.” It is a translation from a Danish parable containing the 
inference that the whole spider’s web of social service will col- 
lapse and fall like a proud and prosperous structure in a heap— 
unless we understand the use of “the strand from above.” One 
is made to feel that it was Jacob A. Riis’s faith in God which lay 
back of his wonderful faith in the possibilities of the lowliest man. 
We commend this book to the readers of the Review. It will give 
them a splendid cross section of certain existing conditions in 
American life. It will add a volume of tremendous interest to 


the growing literature on social work. 
H. M. J. Kern. 


THe SocraL PropLeM: A CONSTRUCTIVE ANALYSIS. By Charles A. Ell- 
wood, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the University of Missouri. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1915. Price $1.25. 


This book is one of the new series of social science text-books 
edited by Professor Richard T. Ely in the Citizen’s Library of Eco- 
nomics, Politics, and Sociology. It is called by Professor Edward 
A. Ross “ The best existing application of sociological thinking to 
practical problems.” The author himself is widely known on both 
sides of the Atlantic for his valuable contributions to the psycho- 
logical aspects of sociology. 

In the book before us Dr. Ellwood analyses the social problem in 
Western civilization and outlines a scientific social philosophy. 
The book indicates the direction which our social thinking must 
take “if we are to avoid revolution on the one hand, and reaction 
on the other.” It is thoroughly positive and constructive. 

The fundamental proposition of the book is that the whole 
modern social problem is primarily a problem of values. Western 
civilization, according to the author, needs a new evaluation of 
ideals. There is danger of the decay of civilization itself. The 
present war shows that we cannot build a secure social structure 
“upon the basis of an egoistic and materialistic social philosophy.” 
A reconstruction of our social philosophy is sadly needed. This is 
not a national affair. The unit of our sociological thinking must 
be humanity. 

Civilization is a spiritual affair. It means the creation and 
transmission of ideal values by which men regulate their conduct. 
Civilization is torn with conflict to-day because the world of values 
is topsy-turvy. Old ideals are passing away and new ideals have 
not yet been found. Every institution, from the family to the state 
is in the crucible of criticism. There seems to be little agreement 
as to the value of the family, property, government, morality, or 
religion. The only agreement in America seems to be as to the 
value of wealth, of liberty, of health, and of knowledge. Confusion 
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in ideals is due to the fact that we are passing from one social order 
to another. The danger is that this social confusion and disinti- 
gration may go so far as to break down the institutions of civiliza- 
tion altogether and that there may be a reversion to a lower type 
of. social order. 

It is possible for modern civilization like ancient civilization 
either to be entirely destroyed or to return to barbarism. The 
social order may be changed by revolution or by reform. The 
method of revolution is objectionable for it defeats its own aim in 
that it is liable to be followed by reaction. It is the business of 
social science to show us a better way of progress than by revolu- 
tion. Society must consciously change its ideals if it would con- 
trol its own destiny. It must learn to respect higher values than 
materialism, individualism, or national egoism if it would progress 
in civilization. 

The first thing needed, says the author, is a scientific understand- 
ing of the part played by the several factors which may make or 
mar the civilization of the future. In four chapters he discusses 
very ably the historical, the biological, the economic, and the spir- 
itual elements in the social problem. He shows the need of a 
revaluation of family life, of government, of morality, of religion, 
and especially of Christianity. The church must insist less upon 
theological disputation, less upon ecclesiastical forms and more 
upon the practical application of humanitarian ethics to every-day 
living. Social ideals must become the ‘ psychic dominants’ of our 
civilization if we would have a new heaven and a new earth. 

Society at bottom ‘s the inter-mental life of individuals, there- 
fore society as a whole is bettered only by raising the whole level 
of values and ideas. Mental attitudes must be changed. The 
author shows very clearly that the social problem will never be 
solved suddenly by revolution, nor by multiplying external ma- 
chinery, nor by one-sided reforms, but rather, inasmuch as life con- 
sists in the mental attitudes which individuals maintain towards 
one another, by the inner spiritual transformation of individuals. 
The author shows his sanity by recognizing that, after all, it is the 
nature of the individual which makes up the human world, and by 
insisting that the social problem in its final analysis must be 
attacked through individual intelligence and character. But how is 
individual character to be controlled in its development? By 
heredity, environment, and personal education. In improving these 
three factors, lies the possibility of constructive social work. 

If the improvement and control of individual character is the 
crux of the social problem what sort of a character is desirable and 
needful for modern civilization? The author says that the socia- 
lized individual character must possess the qualities of intelligence, 

‘altruism, and efficiency. One is almost frankly led to confess that 
if this is the solution of the social problem it seems almost to be 
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insoluble. How can the individual character of millions be con- 
trolled and made rational, altruistic, and efficient? The author 
does not deceive himself or his readers in regard to this staggering 
question. He recognizes its difficulty but he sees too that all prog- 
ress is made by exceptional individuals, rising superior to their 
surroundings, assuming leadership in thought and action, and 
drawing humanity after them to a higher plane. The ultimate 
solution of the social problem then rests in finding and training 
leaders who in dealing with the complex problems of civilization 
and society shall be recognized as experts. Upon the universities of 
the western world there rests the responsibility of providing and 
training social leadership. ; 

This book is valuable and stimulating reading for the far think- 
ing men and women of the twentieth century. The author sees the 
vastness of the problem. He does not presume to outline any im- 
mediately practicable social programme. He leaves that to super- 
ficial minds. He takes a far-sighted view. He knows only too 
well that it is a question of generations and centuries. For that 
reason he wisely emphasizes the historic and biological aspect of 
the matter. He is not blind to the necessity of a just economic 
order. But he sees more clearly than do most sociological writers 
the place of ideal and spiritual values in the making of a better 
society. This fact alone makes his book worth while to every 
sincere student of society and civilization. 

H. M. J. Kier. 


THe PLACE OF PRAYER IN THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By James M. Camp- 
bell. New York, The Methodist Book Concern. Price, $1.00 net. 


We have here a comprehensive treatment of a very important 
subject in modern religious life. The book is written in a reverent, 
devotional spirit. It sets forth the distinctive elements in Chris- 
tian prayer. A large part of the volume is devoted to an exposition 
of the place of prayer in the life and teaching of Jesus. Then the 
author takes up in successive chapters the leading Apostles of the 
New Testament and shows what an important place was given to 
prayer in the life of each of them. A chapter is given to the dif- 
ferent forms of prayer used by the Christian Church and by Chris- 
tian disciples throughout the centuries. Private prayer, family 
prayer, social prayer, public prayer, and prayer in the great as- 
semblies of the Church are treated in separate chapters. 

In the final pages of the book the question of the place of prayer 
in the Chrstianity of to-day is taken up for discussion. The 
writer concludes that the present-day movement toward a deeper 
spirituality is favorable to the promotion of prayer; that the re- 
action from materialism will bring a revival of the spirit of prayer ; 
that the present-day enlarging vision of life is a call to prayer; 
that the modern scientific spirit is bringing reénforcement to the 
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spirit of devotion; that the new psychology is preparing the way 
for a better understanding of prayer; that the trend of modern 
thought is throwing light upon the relation of prayer to law; that 
a clearer recognition of the rationale of prayer is putting it upon 
a firmer footing; and that the ability of prayer to stand the prag- 
matic test is winning back the faith of many 

The book does not pretend to be a scientific treatment of the 
subject. It is devotional] in spirit. It inspires the mood of prayer 
in the reader. It is a sympathetic presentation and interpreta- 
ton of a vita] phase of religious experience, full of rich suggestive- 
ness. As a stimulus to the religious life we commend this volume 


to our readers. 
H. M. J. Kier. 


Waar 1s a Curtstran? By John Walker Powell. New York, The Mae- 


millan Company. Price $1.00. 


This is called a book for the times. The author writes with 
special reference to war, to wealth and to the church. He raises 
the question whether the war in Europe is all we have to show for 
nineteen centuries of Christian teaching. When magazines are 
flippantly speaking of the breakdown of Christianity the author feels 
that it is well to begin propounding the query “ What is a Chris- 
tian?” The chapters of this book are a series of discussions 
“before a congregation of average folk, who seemed to find them 
enlightening.” The author has tried to present the spirit and 
ideals of essential Christianity. He realizes that ideals are not 
static, that such a thing as a fixed definition of Christian ideals 
for all time is in the nature of the case not possible, that the spir- 
itual ideal of the twentieth century is quite other than that of the 
seventeenth or of the twelfth. Yet he feels that there must be a 
common denominator of the Christian centuries and of all religious 
sects or theological parties. This common denominator he desig- 
nates by saying that there must be a Christian way of thinking 
about things, of interpreting the world in which we live; that there 
must be a Christian type of moral life; that there must be a Chris- 
tian spirit, a form of emotional experience based on the acceptance 
of Christianity and on the attempt to carry it out in practice; that 
there must be a Christian type of society for working out human 
relations; that there must be a Christian hope for the destiny of 
the indivdual and of the race; and that there must be a Christian 
organism in which the whole movement finds embodiment and 
expression. 

These elements of essential Christianity the author discusses in 

‘separate chapters. He shows first that there is such a thing as a 
Christian view-point which includes faith in the Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Mastership of Jesus Christ and 
individual immortality. Then he takes up the question of the 
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Christian standards of life as found in the ethics of Jesus, and 
resolves them into four elements: (1) Character as the chief good, 
(2) judgment as determined by the spirit of life rather than by 
outward conformity to the letter of the law, (3) love the supreme 
dynamic of the moral life, (4) mutual service as the aim of all life. 
He shows too how Jesus applied these principles to some of the 
specific problems of life as he met them from day to day. 

His chapter on the “Christian and War” is one of the most 
common-sense discussions of the subject that we have seen. He 
takes the attitude that right never conflicts with the Christian ideal 
and that there are times when it is absolutely right for a nation to 
defend its life, its liberties and its national ideals. There are times 
when war may be the defence of the right and may attain the largest 
social well-being. Yet he shows that the Christian ideal must mean 
ultimate peace. T'o the question how this is to be accomplished, the 
author refers the reader to the principles of Kant, viz., “ Represen- 
tative Government” ; “The political Organization of the World”; 
and the “ Spirit of Hospitality.” This, says Dr. Powell, is the 
application of Christian principles to international affairs. 

That Christianity recognizes the necessity of adjusting oneself to 
existing social and economic conditions, and lays down principles 
by which men are to be governed under all conditions is discussed 
by the author in a valuable chapter on the Christian’s relation to 
wealth. “It is the ultimate aim of Christianity to create a social 
order in which the weakest and humblest shall have a fair oppor- 
tunity to develop his powers and capacities in the free exercise of 
such gifts of mind and heart as God has given him.” In treating 
the subject of the Christian ideal the author strongly insists that 
no man has discharged his full duty when he has applied the Chris- 
tian spirit to his concrete personal relations, but that his consci- 
ence and judgment must be socialized until he shall apply in all the 
activities of his business and political life the same fundamental 
Christian principles, and shall do his part to establish justice and 
good-will as the organic law of the social order. 

The relation of the Christian Church to essential Christianity 
from the basis of the discussion in the final chapter of this stimu- 
lating book. The author rejects the mediaeval claim of the Church 
to wield absolute authority and the sacerdotal claim of the Church 
to be the sole depository of spiritual power and grace. He frankly 
acknowledges the mistakes of the Church as found in the tendency 
to become an end in itself and in its conservative reluctance to all 
change, as well as in its failure to adjust itself to new conditions of 
life which have resulted from the industrial and social revolution 
of the past century. But after having made every concession to the 
critics of organized Christianity the author shows that the Chris- 
tian Church has through all the centuries been the custodian of the 
loftiest ethical ideals and the minister of spiritual progress. He 
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insists that the Church remains the one institution in the civiliza- 
tion of the world whose supreme aim it is to establish the Kingdom 
of God and to lift mankind out of darkness and degradation. Serv- 
ice to some branch of the Christian organization according to the 
writer of this book is a counsel of common sense. Every claim of 
loyalty and devotion challenge a Christian to enlist and not to be a 
neutral in the spiritual warfare of mankind. 

This book is indeed a message for the times. It is progressive 
and sane. It speaks the language of the modern man. It faces 
great problems squarely. It discusses them clearly and fearlessly. 
We can easily see why a congregation should have found this series 
of discussions helpful and enlightening. We can see too why this 
book should help in no small degree to broaden the thought and to 
clarify the vision of the men and women of the present generation. 
The Christian world is tired of religious non-essentials. It.is con- 
fused by the many side-tracks and welcomes an attempt, such as is 
made by the author of this book; to show what the main line of 
Christian thought and activity really is. If a man would get a clear 
view of the relation of the Christian religion to the modern world 
let him read this book. 

‘OM. J. Kier. 


Henry CopMAN Porrer, SEVENTH BisHoP OF NEw York. By Dean 
George Hodges, The Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1915. Price $3.50. 

It is the great misfortune of most biographies that they have 
been written by their subjects’ ardent admirers. It is this condi- 
tion, perhaps, that accounts for the fact that the world’s litera- 
tures, though plentifully abounding in lives of great men, are not 
remarkably replete wth great biographies. Probably the approxi- 
mately perfect biographer is to be had in that neutral attitude of 
mind which brings to the exposition of a great personality neither 
the stern judgments of the critic nor the idealizing enthusiasm of 
the worshipping friend. For the most part he permits the life he 
would portray speak for itself and reveal its worthiness of human 
interest, both as to its virtues and its frailities, through the medium 
of its simply but artistically narrated words, deeds and associa- 
tions. This is the ideal, one is led to believe on reading his work, 
that the Rev. Dr. Geo. Hodges, dean of The Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, set for himself in writing the 
life of “ Henry Codman Potter, Seventh Bishop of New York. 

It would be an unwarranted, and no doubt resented, exaggera- 
tion of the author’s work to say that he has perfectly realized his 
ideal ; but despite the insuppressible and pardonable manifestation 
of hero-worship evincing itself now and then as a result of the 
natural esteem and affection which an intimate must always have 
for a great man, and notwithstanding that the student of biography 
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from the viewpoint of literary values may find himself wishing 
occasionally for a more finished artistry, Dean Hodges has rendered 
a valuable service to the Protestant Church in giving it this record 
of the character and labors of Bishop Potter. There is scarcely any 
human life, one would suppose, that would not furnish interesting 
reading were its experiences effectively told. But most attractively 
and instructively available for permanent biographical record are 
those lives which, besides possessing the general romantic interest 
predicable of all human life, are filled with noble consecration to a 
great cause, and labor and suffer and spend themselves for the ad- 
vancement of their generation in exalted but arduous positions of 
public service. It was this kind of a life that Bishop Potter lived 
and in setting it forth in its wholeness against the background of 
the environment and conditions amidst which it wrought itself out, 
and with the enhancing perspective of nearly a decade since it 
passed from among men, Dean Hodges has produced a record of 
real interest and value. 

The work contains twenty-six chapters illustrated with eight 
half-tone cuts of Bishop Potter at various ages and of the members 
of the several branches of his distinguished family. It is prefaced 
by a sonnet, “The Warrior-Priest,” splendidly done by Richard 
Watson Gilder. Beginning with “ Ancestry and Boyhood,” “ Prepa- 
ration for the Ministry,” and “In A Country Parish,” the author 
recounts in the following chapters, for the most part from the corre- 
spondence, sermons and addresses of the subject, the gradual un- 
folding of Bishop Potter’s personality and the development and 
application of his talents in constructive service for the betterment 
of human life and the glory of God among men. 

It is interesting to note that a prominent magazine has courte- 
ously taken Dean Hodges to task for his exhaustive account of the 
bishop’s ancestry. To some extent this criticism is justified. And 
yet, when one comes to think about it, considering the remarkable 
endowment of the man, his capacity for sustained effort and the 
substantiality, if not actual greatness of his achievements, it is 
neither idle investigation nor unimportant data to have searched 
out and set down the sources of such a man’s mental and spiritual 
make-up. After all, whoever we are, what we are in personality 
and what we accomplish in achievement depend no less upon whence 
we come than upon how we are situated. It is not by any means a 
universally applicable rule that the virtues or capacities of an- 
cestors are accentuated in their descendents, but there can be no 
clearer example than the personality of Henry Codman Potter that 
quite frequently much that is accounted extraordinary in character 
is referable more to the subjective heritage bequeathed by fore- 
bears than to independent acquisition. A bishop for a father, a 
bishop for an uncle, a New England Presbyterian college president 
for a grandfather, and back of these a long line of sturdy, heroic 
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New England Quakers—add to these the positive character of a 
New England Presbyterian mother, and you have at least a partial 
explanation of the constituent elements of Bishop Potter’s indi- 
viduality. You have to some extent the key to his democracy, his 
fearless independence of action, his ability of logical concentration 
and deliberation, and his faculty for tactful administration. Dean 
Hodges’s chapter on “ Ancestry and Boyhood” is probably not so 
well done as the other chapters of the book, and to some it may 
not be interesting. It is, nevertheless, essential, with all its dry 
detail, and could not, without loss, be dispensed with. 

Adequately representative of Bishop Potter as a churchman are 
those chapters in which Dean Hodges narrates the Bishop’s rec- 
torship of Grace Church, New York, his election to the episco- 
pate and his contact with modern critical scholarship, modern 
monasticism and ultra-ritualism. It was in the administration 
of this rectorship with its definitely constructive results in social 
service, and in the gracious magnanimous manner and discrim- 
inating wisdom with which he met and disposed of these issues, 
so potently fraught with possibilities of schism for the denomina- 
tion and embarrassment for his official position, that he mani- 
fested the splendid churchmanship and broad, judicial mentality 
for which he is justly and gratefully remembered, 

Bishop Potter preached his introductory sermon as rector of 
Grace Church, Sunday, April 26, 1868, and his farewell sermon, 
Sunday, December 30, 1883. The intervening fifteen years wit- 
nessed one of the most marvelous transformations of a congrega- 
tion’s life and the evolution of one of the most extensive and 
completely organized parishes for systematic and practical benevo- 
lence in the history of any church. When the new rector came to 
Grace Church he found it an organization of devoutly-minded 
people. Under the rectorship of Dr. Taylor it had become a 
highly esteemed and influential congregation in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. But, as Dean Hodges observes, “it was a 
very quiet parish.” Like so many congregations in all denom- 
inations, its life was static. It exemplified that type of religion 
which finds its sense of obligation to Christian demand satisfied 
with attention to the duties and privileges of public worship, the 
development of one’s own spirituality in the practice of righteous- 
ness and the contemplation of what is pure and beautiful, and the 
response to such ordinary claims for benevolence as statedly come 
by reason of a congregation’s relationship to a larger ecclesiastical 
establishment. The crying needs, from a socially redemptive 
point of view, of the life which surged about it for new methods 
and more substantial benevolence did not project themselves into 
the peaceful, even tenor of the congregation’s isolated way. Asa 

part of the saving work of gospel enterprise, except for the power 
of a forceful preacher and the uplifting effect of an attractive 
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form of worship, it did not come in contact, in a vitally construc- 
tive manner, with the community in which it operated. When 
Bishop Potter left Grace Church, it was one of the most socially 
effective and beneficently practical religious forces in New York 
City. Taking as a theme for his first sermon to the congrega- 
tion “ A Living Christ, the Power of a Living Religion,” he per- 
sistently continued to apply and administer the idea implied for 
a decade and a half, until what was a self-centered congregation, 
whose chief activities were formal worship and self culture, neces- 
sary and commendable but in themselves incomplete, had become 
a many-sided institution, touching the life of the community with 
the healing sweetness and light of brotherly interest and help- 
fulness. Around a central church, furnishing the motive power 
and inspiration from the deepening of spiritual life by fearless 
and simple but dignified and thoughtful gospel preaching, there 
grew up a series of thoroughly equipped social organizations, 
auxiliary to its paramount work of soul-saving, that reached from 
the rich man’s drawing-room to the East Side tenement. It is 
in the history of this rectorship of fifteen years, with its compara- 
tively new ideal of gospel function and individual and congrega- 
tional life that one finds the first claim of Bishop Potter to the 
present-day interest of the Christian world. Underneath the ex- 
ternal facts of his history as a presbyter is the supreme message 
of his life that Christianity is not a creed or a form of worship 
or self-culture as such, that it is not ethics or aesthetics or polity, 
but a life and a service in the highways and byways of human 
‘existence, and that, if the Kingdom of God is to advance at the 
hands of the church, the latter must adapt itself to the changing 
order of each new generation and be of ameliorating social use- 
fulness. It must ever remember the governing principle of its 
Lord, who “came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
In the record of Bishop Potter’s presbytership as he sought to 
realize this ideal of “A Living Christ, the Power of a Living Re- 
ligion,” Dean Hodges has provided instructive reading for both 
ministry and laity. 

As a bishop, Henry Codman Potter ranks among the greatest 
of his order in the American church. To an ecclesiastical office, 
which, although it had its origin in the New Testament concep- 
tion of the pastor as the shepherd of a local flock, took its ulti- 
mate nature and attributes, some assert, from ancient imperialis- 
tie conceptions of civic administrators, Bishop Potter brought 
the spirit and attitude of a democratic American. Whatever the 
statement may imply reflexively with respect to his fellow Amer- 
ican bishops, it is highly significant, as Dean Hodges intimates, 
that Bishop Potter was affectionately known among the rank and 
file as the “ People’s Bishop.” Indeed, in the light of his life up 
to 1883, it could not be otherwise than that he should have later 
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become the “ People’s Bishop.” All the causes that he advocated, 
the departures that he inaugurated in parish work and the essen- 
tial message of his spoken and written word prophesy that when 
the reader comes to peruse the story of his administration of the 
episcopate, it will be the story of a man who, in a position of 
exalted honor, no less than in a humbler one, faithfully repre- 
sented him whom the common people heard gladly. 

On September 27, 1883, Dr. Potter was elected Assistant Bishop 
of the Diocese of New York. Within four months the new bisho 
had on his hands a conflict between theological conservatism anil 
theological progressivism that gave evidence of having in it most 
grievous possibilities. The Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, of All 
Souls Church, New York, published a book entitled “The Right 
and Wrong Uses of the Bible.” This publication made a marked 
impression on the membership of Dr. Newton’s church, and they 
accordingly asked him to apply the principles of it in his Sunday 
afternoon sermons. The principles involved were those of gen- 
erally-accepted literary criticism as applied to the structure of the 
Old Testament, particularly the Pentateuch and the Prophecy of 
Isaiah. Although Dean Hodges remarks that “the propositions 
which then appeared destructive have been quietly accepted by 
conservative persons,” and that “ Dr. Newton’s lectures read in the 
light of the present day seem harmless enough,” quite to the con- 
trary, at the time of their announcement, they aroused the orthodox 
spirits of Drs. Samuel Buel and B. F. DaCosta, who immediately 
made a formal presentment to the bishop charging Dr. Newton with 
“several grave offences against the Canons of the Church and 
against his ordination vows and promises.” But the bishop was 
busy, and he pigeonholed the charge. Later he took the matter 
up informally with Dr. Newton, who, in view of the bishop’s 
expressed belief that the peace of the church might be disturbed 
more by the unpreparedness of the people for his teachings than 
by anything heterodox in the teachings themselves, agreed to dis- 
continue them. However, Drs. Buel and DaCosta persisted in 
their effort to bring Dr. Newton to trial, and the matter was not 
finally settled until 1886, when the bishop ultimately succeeded, 
by diplomatic procrastination, in laying the spectre of heresy. 
Dr. Newton continued his rectorship with signal success and com- 
fort despite the agitation of which he was a center, remained a 
staunch friend of the bishop, and has since been recognized for 
his love of truth by a vindication of his position in the church 
and for his Christian forbearance of the erroneous sincerity of 
his fearful brethren. 

In this long-drawn-out controversy extending over the better 
part of the first three years of his episcopate and becoming a 
matter of exploitation by unscrupulous newspapers, which mis- 
represented Dr. Newton, on the one hand, and well-nigh em- 
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barrassed the bishop, on the other, Bishop Potter manifested him- 
self a broad-minded, tactful, peace-loving and truth-loving church- 
man. It was his good judgment and churchmanship that saved 
the church from burdening its history with another of those 
polemical spectacles with which its progress has been perhaps too 
plentifully and not always enhancingly punctuated. Without 
compromising Dr. Newton, who acted from the highest motives as 
dictated by facts and conscience, and without seriously offending 
. Dr. Newton’s equally conscientious opponents, he restored the 
theological status quo by a patient policy of watchful waiting. 
Incidentally, and one is led to believe not unconsciously, he ad- 
vanced the cause of truth. Though not a theologian in the tech- 
nical meaning of the word, he had a keen discriminating, logical 
mind that was always open to conviction and an independence 
of attitude in all matters ecclesiastical that forbids his being 
classified with conservatives. If reading between the lines is per- 
missible, it is not an impossible inference to believe that in his 
attitude in the Newton episode he approved rather than discour- 
aged the method and the results of modern critical scholarship. 
Of the two other important problems that presented them- 
selves for solution in Bishop Potter’s Episcopate,—the case of 
The Order of the Holy Cross and the case of the Rev. Mr. Ritchie, 
rector of St. Ignatius Church,—it is at first difficult to reconcile 
the different attitudes taken by the bishop in these two instances. . 
The reader of Dean Hodges’s account finds himself in a quandary 
trying to reconcile the bishop’s advocacy of a modernized monas- 
‘ticism with his opposition to the ultra-ritualism of Ritchie. At 
first sight both things seem to be expressions of the same funda- 
mental principle of mysticism. The relieving and reconciling 
medium comes in Bishop Potter’s reply to the communication of 
Bishop Lee of Delaware on the consecration of the Rev. Mr. 
Huntington, in which he convincingly adjusts his apparently 
inconsistent positions in a lucid exposition of the nature of the 
vows taken by Huntington and the socially serviceable purpose of 
The Order of the Holy Cross. From the viewpoint of both its 
form and logic this letter deserves a place with Bishop Potter’s 
address at the Washington Centennial. It is one of the best 
examples in Dean Hodges’s book of the bishop’s keenness in argu- 
ment and his command of incisive, trenchant English. As in the 
Newton controversy, in these two controversies also, the bishop 
looms large as a generous-hearted man and an astute official; 
and the biographer’s account of them is delightfully entertaining 
reading. It is not without a sense of real satisfaction to learn, at 
the conclusion of the narrative, that, due to the bishop’s con- 
ciliatory methods as a firm but knightly combatant, all parties 
concerned lived happily together ever after. 
With the settlement of these rather trying difficulties in the 
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diocese Bishop Potter devoted himself for the succeeding twenty 
years to a preéminently energetic and successful administration 
of the business of his episcopate. Still continuing his interest 
in social welfare work in a multitude of phases, he gave his ap- 
proval and assistance to an extensive evangelistic campaign 
known as the Advent Mission which effectively illustrated the 
possibilities and merits of a calm and dignified form of religious 
revivalism. During this period also he gave much of his time to 
the realization of the Cathedral Idea, acquiring a site for the mag- 
nificent house of worship it was proposed to erect, and with the 
assistance of the Rev. Robert J. Nevin, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Rome, spent arduous labor on perfecting its plans. Filled with 
the routine duties of episcopal superintendence and general com- 
munity-service in connection with civic and national enterprises, 
these twenty years brought to Bishop Potter, by what he said 
and did, a commanding prominence second to no other Americau 
churchman. That his busy life and eminent achievements enlarg- 
ing the conception of the functions of the church and inaugurating 
and prosecuting, as they did, some of the most beneficently 
constructive movements of his generation in the Protestant 
church, should be set forth by one so wel! qualified as Dean 
Hodges, is not only a just and fitting honor to the memory of 
Bishop Potter, but a duty of the church to which he belonged well 
performed. Although it is to be regretted that in the course of 
this biography one is not afforded a more detailed and intimate 
account of Bishop Potter the man as well as of Bishop Potter the 
churchman, it is, nevertheless, a permanent contribution to the 
literature of American church history. 
CHARLES E. MEYERS 





